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“T am, I regret to say,” said Pearl Buck in a lecture at the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, “one of those unfortunate creatures who 
cannot function completely unless he is writing, has written, or is 
about to write, a novel..... I cannot be happy without writing 
novels, quite irrespective of whether they are read or not.”’ 

This state of mind is the mark of the true novelist, as distinguished 
from the writer who has an ax to grind and chooses to grind it under 
the cloak of fiction, and it is obviously as novelist, as pure literary 
artist, that Mrs. Buck regards herself and prefers to be regarded. It 
seems worth while, therefore, to consider her books as novels, works 
of art, to analyze them as fiction, without prejudging them by ap- 
plying any label. Let us, that is, for a moment forget that Mrs. 
Buck is famous as “the novelist of China,” “the author of those 
Chinese books,” and inquire simply, as with any unknown novelist, 
into her choice of material and her technique. Such an analysis is in 
her case difficult, for there is a firm unity in her work which makes its 
component parts not easily distinguishable, but I am sure that the 
degree of permanence to be achieved by any fiction can only be ascer- 
tained by assessing it as a work of art. Topicality, novelty, are soon 
obliterated by time; art lives on. I propose, therefore, to conduct an 
examination of Mrs. Buck’s work under the customary technical 
headings applied to the art of the novel, and arrive by that route at 
a true estimate of its value. 
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SCENE 

First, then, as to scene; a term which I use technically to mean a 
novel’s background of time and place. Mrs. Buck’s chosen scene— 
and it is part of our scheme to state it thus coolly —is modern China. 
There are parts of that vast country where modern China means the 
same as ancient China; there are parts where the change of date im- 
plies a profound social change. These two Chinas, the old and the 
new, form the material for Mrs. Buck’s art. Her great trilogy of nov- 
els—The Good Earth, Sons, A House Divided—begins in the old 
China, with the farmer Wang living on the land, rooted in the an- 
cestral ways, and passes down the generations to the revolution, 
social even more than military, of today, when Wang’s descendants 
are trying to build a new civilization of East and West combined. 
The Mother—that most beautiful book, my particular favorite—is of 
the old, village China except for one episode. East Wind: West Wind 
and most of the stories in The First Wife reveal the tragic impact of 
new on old; The Young Revolutionist—written for children but well 
worth adult perusal—presents a deeply interesting picture of the 
perplexity which falls on all honest revolutionists as the ideals for 
which they took up arms recede. 

In all these novels the attempt is made to present China from 
within, as the Chinese see it. Readers of Mrs. Buck know all this, of 
course, but when we state it thus freshly new points emerge; for ex- 
ample, this: that the landscape in Mrs. Buck’s novels is always pre- 
sented as seen by familiar eyes. Now this is one of the great diffi- 
culties of the novelist who chooses to write about a land not native 
to him; he is likely to write of the scenery as he, the stranger, sees it, 
not as the man who has lived with it all his life; the dawns are lurid 
with beauty to the stranger, where the native sees the coming of 
rain or the rising of a wind. That is why the stranger’s description of 
a landscape is so often irritating to the native; his raptures are lav- 
ished on the wrong things. Mrs. Buck has lived in China so long 
that she really knows the landscape, and she never once, in all the 
volume of her work, forgets it and goes into raptures as over an alien 
scene. We have instead Wang Lung on his wedding morning thrust- 
ing his hand out of the window to feel the air: 
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A small soft wind blew gently from the east, a wind mild and murmurous 
and full of rain..... There would be no rain this day, but within a few days 
if this wind continued, there would be water. It was good. .... 

Wang is not insensitive to the charm of the wind, but he knows its 
meaning. Or here is Wang on his return home after the exile of 
famine: 

He stood in the doorway of his house and looked across the land, his own 
land, lying loose and fresh from the winter’s freezing, and ready for planting. 
It was full spring and in the shallow pool the frogs croaked drowsily. The 
bamboos at the corner of the house swayed slowly under a gentle night wind 
and through the twilight he could see dimly the fringe of trees at the border of 
the near field... .. 

It is a native view of familiar land. 

In the same way Mrs. Buck aims to present the Chinese customs 
as familiar, natural and correct, because so would her characters re- 
gard them. The customs at birth and death and marriage and new 
year, the earthen gods, the family ceremonial, the slavery of women, 
are all copiously illustrated, but always presented, as it were, unself- 
consciously, as part of the natural process of living; never by the 
slightest word or turn of phrase does Mrs. Buck call our attention 
to the difference of these customs from our own. This may be 
thought a commonplace, but, in fact, an identification with one’s 
characters so complete and so well sustained is rare in fiction; nor is 
this an unimportant matter, but a quality which goes far in welding 
the firm unity we have already mentioned. Her picture of the Chi- 
nese civilization is highly remarkable, then; for she presents to us 
China as the Chinese see it, but in language (of both lip and mind) 
which we understand. So, at least, it appears to us; whether to the 
Chinese themselves the account of their land and customs seems as 
native as it does to us could perhaps only be ascertained by submit- 
ting to them a Chinese translation of the work. 

STYLE 

For the language in which Mrs. Buck presents this material shares 
the same dual character. It is English—very plain, clear English; yet 
it gives the impression that one is reading the language native to the 
characters all the time. This is very largely due, I think, to the entire 
absence of Chinese words in the prose. This may sound paradoxical; 
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but is it not true that nothing makes the division between languages 
more obvious than to mix them? The prose which is broken by many 
foreign words in italics accentuates our sense of being English-speak- 
ing people reading a book written in English about an alien race. 
Especially is this the case when the foreign word is followed by an 
explanation of its meaning. Pearl Buck never uses a Chinese word, 
never needs to explain one. Even ‘‘Mah-Jongg,”’ for example, is 
called “sparrow dominoes’’—and very rightly, since that is what the 
Chinese word means to the Chinese. On the other hand, Mrs. Buck 
never, I think, uses a word for which a literal translation into Chinese 
could not be found. The effect of her prose is to translate what the 
Chinese mean into language which means that to us. That it is also 
exceedingly beautiful prose is just our luck, so to speak, and a re- 
markable instance of Mrs. Buck’s skill. The grave, quiet, biblical 
speech, full of dignity, in which Mrs. Buck, without ever “raising her 
voice,” is able to render both the deepest and the lightest emotions 
the feeling of a mother over her dead child and the excitement of an 
old man over his tea—is a fine example of an instrument perfectly 
adapted to its task. That it fails somewhat in A House Divided is 
probably due to shortcomings in the philosophy of that book, on 
which I shall have something to say later. 


CHARACTERIZATION + 

Let us now turn to the matter of characterization—always a deep- 
ly important element in fiction, which professes to present life 
through the medium of living beings. 

We notice at once that Mrs. Buck’s main characters in each novel, 
always Chinese, always belong to one family, the action being seen 
through the eyes of that family alone. Not only is this so in The Good 
Earth trilogy; in The Mother, East Wind: West Wind, and most of 
The First Wife stories it occurs too. There are other characters, but 
they are subsidiary; the main drama is not that of clash between 
house and house, but consists in the varying fortunes and happiness 
of one house alone. This is probably deeply true to Chinese life, and 
forms part of Mrs. Buck’s essential theme. It does not result, how- 
ever, in a limitation of scope; indeed, our author’s range of char- 
acter is remarkable. She is equally successful with characters of 
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every age, sex, class, and type, and in the indication of the differ- 
ences between these various types. The war lord, the merchant, the 
decadent poet; the kitchen slave, the teahouse girl, the village moth- 
er, the learned lady; the petted child, the stormy adolescent, the 
farmer in his healthy prime, the dying old man—all these figure in 
her pages, and all have life and truth. 

Her presentation of character is objective; that is to say, she does 
not color her characters too much with her own feelings about them, 
but allows them to be just and righteous, even though she disap- 
proves of them, and a little peevish and weak, even though they be 
her heroes. Take, for example, the first wife, in the story of that 
name, who teaches her little daughter to submit unquestioningly to 
her brother because he is a male, saying: ‘“‘A woman must learn to 
obey. We must not ask why. We cannot help our birth.’’ It is suffi- 
ciently plain that this attitude cannot be pleasing to an American 
woman, yet Mrs. Buck makes the first wife not only a tragic, but a 
lovable and noble figure. The notions of Wang the Tiger, the war 
lord whose only cure for everything is to kill, cannot, again, be agree- 
able to any civilized person. Mrs. Buck does not shirk his crimes and 
is in no doubt as to his true social value, but she sees how he was 
made into a Tiger, and views him with understanding and compas- 
sion. The parents who cling to the old ways, the children who revolt 
to the new, are each presented sympathetically; and it is this impar- 
tiality which helps to make of Mrs. Buck a novelist, instead of a mere 
propagandist writer on China. There is a note in Arnold Bennett’s 
journals (for October 15, 1896) which runs as follows: ‘‘Essential 
characteristic of the really great novelist: a Christ-like, all-embrac- 
‘ng compassion.’’ Some degree of that compassion is undoubtedly to 
be found in Mrs. Buck’s work. 

This reveals itself, too, in her treatment of the minor characters 
who are present, plentifully though not confusingly, in all her books. 
The reader feels always that these characters are not in any way to be 
despised or thought of as less important; they are just as alive as the 
major persons and have their own deeply interesting story some- 
where about them. We do not hear it only because at the moment we 
chance to be busy with something else. Cuckoo, the old lord’s favor- 
ite, later the slave of Lotus, always the woman of intrigue, is an ad- 
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mirable instance; and Wang the Tiger’s faithful servant, the man 
with the split lip; and the cousin’s wife in The Mother. They add 
their separate life to the book and enrich its substance. 

It may be asked whether we can distinguish the methods by which 
this feeling of life is created. We must look closely to do so, for this 
business of characterization is always very subtly and deeply woven 
into the fabric of a novel, not in great patches but thread by thread. 
We may, I think, perceive one or two indications of Mrs. Buck’s 
methods. She observes external appearances closely, and presents 
them with a detailed accuracy. Here is O-Lan, Wang the farmer’s 
wife, when he first sees her, as a slave. (The passages have been col- 
lected from various pages.) 

A square, rather tall figure, clothed in clean blue cotton coat and trousers. 
. . . . It was a good enough voice, not loud, not soft, plain, and not ill-tempered. 
The woman’s hair was neat and smooth and her coat clean. He saw with an 
instant’s disappointment that her feet were not bound .... . She had a square, 
honest face, a short broad nose with large black nostrils, and her mouth was wide 
as a gash in her face. Her eyes were small and of a dull black in colour, and 
were filled with some sadness that was not clearly expressed. It was a face that 
seemed habitually silent and unspeaking, as though it could not speak if it 
would..... A brown, common, patient face..... 


Put this beside the equally scrupulous and delicate detail in the 
portrait of Lotus the tea-girl, or of Ai-Lan the emancipated, who is 
Q-Lan’s grand-daughter—the method is the same which George 
Eliot employed with such effect when she drew the contrasted por- 
traits of Dinah Morris and Hetty Sorrel for us, in Adam Bede. 

Mrs. Buck observes with equal clearness the personal mannerisms 
of her characters, how they speak and walk and eat and cough. Here 
are a few examples, chosen, not at random certainly, but from a 
long list of similar passages. 

The old lord when his family is ruined and his land for sale: ‘“The 
aged lord, without a word, shambled silently away, his old velvet 
shoes flapping and off at his heels, coughing as he went.”’ 

O-Lan when Wang, tired of her, scolds her for being untidy and 
wearing clumsy shoes on her unbound feet: ‘“‘She answered nothing, 
only looked at him humbly and without knowing what she did, and 
she hid her feet one over the other under the bench on which she sat.”’ 
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A farmer when a young agricultural student at whom he has laughed 
admits his ignorance and asks to be taught how to use a hoe: “‘The 
farmer was very pleased and he liked Yuan and he stopped his 
laughing. .... And so, importantly and with a sort of pompousness 
upon him, the farmer eyed the young man and said seriously. ... . 

Any young writer desirous of improving his characterization could 


” 


learn volumes from Mrs. Buck’s choice of verbs, adverbs and ad- 
verbial expressions, in those few passages given above. 

An aspect of Mrs. Buck’s skill in this branch of her art which can- 
not be illustrated within the limits of an article because the examples 
are, as I hinted above, so closely woven into the text, is her handling 
of the moods and changes of mind of her characters. How Yuan in 
A House Divided cannot make himself love the girl revolutionist and 
yet cannot free himself from her; how Wang Lung slips into bondage 
to Lotus out of sheer ennui; the fatal quarrel over a mere length of 
blue-cotton cloth between the Mother and her husband—these de- 
serve study for their beautifully living quality. One thing buds from 
another, and the mood grows, as is only possible in living organisms. 

One of the severest tests of a writer's power of characterization is 
his handling of heredity. Does he portray children as the mechanical 
duplicates of their parents, or as having no resemblance to them at 
all; or does he, avoiding both these pitfalls, depict each person as an 
individual character, and yet flesh of his parents’ flesh and blood of 
their blood? Mrs. Buck’s success in this difficult task is well known. 
The Mother’s lads, though so different, are truly brothers; and 
every child of the horde which crowd the Wang courts is the child of 
his father and mother, the descendant of Wang and O-Lan, yet a 
separate person too. Consider O-Lan, whose portrait at her first ap- 
pearance to Wang I have quoted, then consider her son the war lord, 
then his son Yuan the teacher and writer; the line of descent is clear- 
ly marked in their personalities. It is not surprising to us when 
Yuan’s stepmother tells him that he is like his grandmother, too si- 
lent, too fierce in his tenacity. 

PLOT 

This careful and vigorous presentation of the power of heredity 

is an essential part of Mrs. Buck’s true theme. We shall perhaps ap- 
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proach this best by considering first the part played by “‘plot”’ in her 
art, the handling of story and incident. 

In incident her books are very various; they comprise, indeed, 
almost everything that might happen in man or woman’s life 
death, birth, marriage; love, hate, jealousy, fear; famine and flood; 
rapine and slaughter; peaceful family life; battles and revolution; 
tragedy, comedy; the most exquisite tenderness and the vilest cruelty. 

Her stories take the epic rather than the dramatic form; that is 
to say, they are chronological narratives of a piece of life, seen from 
one point of view, straightforward, without devices; they have no 
complex plots, formed of many strands skilfully twisted, but belong 
to the single-strand type, with the family, however, rather than the 
individual, as unit. East Wind: West Wind tells, it is true, the tales 
of two marriages in modern China: one of a girl brought up in tra- 
ditional ways to a Westernized husband, the other of her Western- 
ized brother to an American girl. Both tales, however, are seen and 
told by the girl who has bound feet, and are thus wound into a single 
strand. The Mother is the life-story of one woman from youth to the 
birth of her grandson; the famous Good Earth trilogy is the story of 
one family through three generations. 

THEME 

In that delicious story by Henry James, ““The Figure in the Car- 
pet,” it will be remembered that a famous novelist is perpetually 
ruffled because all his reviewers without exception, whether they 
offer him praise or blame, miss the point, the significance, of all his 
work, the string, as he says, on which he threads all his pearls, the 
figure which, repeated and diversified, forms the pattern in his liter- 
ary carpet. It is now time for us to seek the figure in Mrs. Buck’s 
carpet, the theme on which she threads her pearls. 

Is it her deep intention to present China to the West? Yes, I sup- 
pose it is; and she succeeds in it to admiration. But I do not feel 
that this is the only figure in the carpet; indeed, at times I feel that 
China makes the colors of her design rather than the pattern. If this 
is going too far, and perhaps it is, I would say at least that there is 
another figure which springs out of this one and is intertwined with 
it. 
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Is it her aim to present China in contact with Western civilization, 
China in revolution, the transition, in a word, from the old China 
to the new? Yes, I suppose it is; though personally I do not feel 
this to be the most successful part of her work. In East Wind: West 
Wind, and still more in A House Divided, some of her truest art is 
lacking. A House Divided is an extremely interesting contemporary 
record of a transition period in Chinese history; but it is not a work 
of art. This is so because the incidents are not, I believe, viewed in 
true perspective. In part this perspective cannot yet be achieved; 
for we do not yet know which of these manifestations of revolution- 
ary spirit are significant and lasting, and which ephemeral; only time 
can tell us that. Whether Yuan teaching, or Ai-Lan dancing, or 
Meng fighting, or Sheng living as an expatriate in decadent luxury, 
is the significant figure with real influertce on China’s destiny, we do 
not and we cannot yet know. But partly, as well, this lack of per- 
spective is due to a failure in perception on the author’s part. She 
may have seen—though I am not always convinced that she has 
the truth that revolution is as much a part of the human cycle as 
flood and famine, that it is not a special case but a universal phe- 
nomenon, happening whenever, as the riksha men say, the rich are 
too rich and the poor too poor. But she has not seen, I think, that 
the birth of new manners and morals is also a universal phenomenon; 
in China, with its immemorial traditions, the birth-pangs are more 
acute than in countries where this rebirth takes place in almost every 
generation, but they are the same pangs, and need to be related to 
the rest of the series. When Yuan and the girl-doctor Mei-Ling, at 
the end of A House Divided, say proudly, “We two—we need not be 
afraid of anything,’ we miss the feeling which Mrs. Buck always 
gives us in her best work, that this is an instance of a general phe- 
nomenon—a fine and beautiful phenomenon, this aspiration of youth 
toward new things, a phenomenon which has pulled mankind up out 
of the slime to rule the earth, but part of the general human heritage, 
not a matter special to one time and place. 

For my part I consider that the figure in Mrs. Buck’s carpet, her 
true theme, is the continuity of life. 

One aspect of this continuity is beautifully revealed in that minia- 
ture masterpiece, The Mother. All the characters in this novel remain 
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anonymous, it will be remembered. The mother, the man, the old 
woman, the girl, the townsman, the younger lad—they have only 
these general names, and though they belong to a particular nation 
and have strongly individual personalities, they are also all mothers, 
all townsmen, all old women, all brothers and sisters; what they say 
and do is deeply true to all human motive, so that we sympathize 
and understand. ‘This again is a hallmark of quality in a novelist; for 
those only tell the truth who make us feel the biological certainty 
that all men are made of the same elements, differently arranged. 

Another aspect of this continuity is the one most generally recog- 
nized in Mrs. Buck’s work—the passing of life on from generation to 
generation. The sense of this continuity is strongly present in every 
detail of our author’s work, as has already emerged in our discussion 
of plot and character. It is especially strong in the Good Earth 
trilogy, and is summed up for us in Sons, where Wang the Tiger is 
riding to his father’s funeral. ‘“‘Riding thus at the head of his caval- 
cade,” writes Mrs. Buck, ‘“‘his women and his children, Wang the 
Tiger took his place in the generations . . . . he felt his place in the 
long line of life.”’ 

An even deeper sense of continuity, which takes in not only the 
human species but the fruitful earth itself and all the life it nour- 
ishes, is revealed in this fine passage, which occurs after the burial of 
Wang Lung on his own land: 

Thus were the fields upon which Wang Lung had spent his whole life divided 
and the land belonged now to his sons and no more to him, except that small 
part where he lay, and this was all he owned. Yet out of this small secret place 
the clay of his blood and bones melted and flowed out to join with all the depths 
of his land; his sons did as they pleased with the surface of the earth but he 
lay deep within it and he had his portion still and no one could take it from him. 

Whether any novelist can be in the very first flight who depicts a 
civilization other than his own, I do not know; I am not quite sure 
whether the local, in such a case, does not inevitably at times over- 
ride the universal. But we may say at least that for the interest of 
her chosen material, the sustained high level of her technical skill, 
and the frequent universality of her conceptions, Mrs. Buck is en- 
titled to take rank as a considerable artist. To read her novels is to 
gain not merely knowledge of China but wisdom about life. 
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IN THE FIRST PERSON 
KEITH HOLLINGSWORTH 


‘All men of whatsoever quality they be, who have done anything 
of excellence, or which may properly resemble excellence, ought, if 
they are persons of truth and honesty, to describe their life with 
their own hand; but they ought not to attempt so fine an enterprise 
till they have passed the age of forty,” said Cellini, beginning his 
memoirs. He was safely beyond it, at fifty-eight; and his restriction 
of autobiography as an art for the famous and the middle-aged has 
seldom been violated in the past. Augustine wrote his Confessions 
in his old age; Rousseau began his at fifty-six; Benjamin Franklin his 
autobiography at sixty-five; and the Education of Henry Adams was 
written when its author was sixty-seven. And we are all familiar 
with the standard type of autobiography, in a bulky volume or two, 
whose generic title is ‘Recollections of an Important Life,” too often 
fullof solemnity and the ponderous wisdom of threescore-and-ten. At 
least until after the World War, if young men wanted to write about 
themselves, they got no encouragement from their elders. Contem- 
plation of the past has always been for the old. 

But not now. Nothing in the literature of the present is more 
interesting than the flood of autobiographies by men—and women- 
below or near Cellini’s minimum. Though we are not without excel- 
lent works written at the conventional age, such as those of Lincoln 
Steffens and H. G. Wells, for each of them one can think of ten first- 
person books by younger people. They are of all sorts, they come 
from every country, and they represent all conceivable varieties of 
experience. Many are by professional writers, but some are not. 
The first that come to mind are the books, of a few years ago, by 
men who fought in the war: Robert Graves, Siegfried Sassoon, Ed- 
mund Blunden. The original prison-camp narrative was The Enor- 
mous Room, by E. E. Cummings. More recently there have been 
books by men who happened to be in the wrong country when the 
war began; for instance, Black Monastery, by the Hungarian, Aladar 
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Kuncz. There are books by men and women who fled the Russian 
Revolution: most recently, Escape from the Soviets and I Speak for 
the Silent. There was, for a time, an epidemic of spy books. And we 
may round out the geographical circle by mentioning Things To 
Live For, by the Irish novelist, Francis Stuart; Restless Days, by the 
German girl, Lilo Linke; A Chinese Testament, the story of a Chinese 
student, written from conversations by the Russian, Sergei Tretia- 
kov; and Daughter of Earth, by the American, Agnes Smedley. 

Not every first-person book, of course, can be called autobiogra- 
phy. There are books of personal experience which are valuable in- 
deed, in their several ways, but which deal with only a small frag- 
ment of the whole life. They deal with a single topic, of journalistic 
interest, such as Harold Nicolson’s Peacemaking, 1919; with experi- 
ence geographically and chronologically bounded, like Peter Flem- 
ing’s Brazilian Adventure or Louis Adamic’s The Native’s Return; or 
with a special interest and a special achievement, like Lindbergh’s 
We. There is in each of them some object of consideration more im- 
portant than the writer, who has no intention of revealing himself in 
full. Naturally some books, like British Agent and Retreat from 
Glory, resist classification either as pure journalism or as autobiog- 
raphy. While admitting that even the most genuinely autobiograph- 
ical book probably has to have some topical interest in order to get 
itself published, let us exclude from the class of autobiographies any 
books which have been sliced out either vertically or horizontally 
from the whole life. 

All these youthful autobiographies have certain features in com- 
mon. In them are united some of the characteristics of reporting and 
fiction—they are halfway between journalism and art. As journal- 
ists their writers have certain matters to report. Vera Brittain de- 
scribes in Testament of Youth the work of nursing the wounded and 
the state of mind of English women who saw their family and friends 
disappear one by one. Graves, Blunden, and Sassoon tell of the na- 
ture of army life and trench fighting and the awful mingling of the 
living and the dead. No one is likely to forget Graves’s story of the 
four-day offensive, during which he kept going on four bottles of 
whisky; or the rigidity of the regimental traditions of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers; or the backward drift of the first gas which was re- 
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leased from the British trenches. R. H. Bruce Lockhart saw Soviet 
Russia in formation and knew accurately the temper of Central 
Europe in the post-war decade. Rosie Graefenberg’s Prelude to the 
Past is a part of post-war Germany; she sums up by pointing out 
that her childhood, her marriages, and her divorces corresponded 
chronologically to the war, the inflation, the Franco-German rap- 
prochement, and the fall of the democracy. Vincent Sheean’s Person- 
al History is full of memorable things: his two terms as the only for- 
eign correspondent in the camp of Abd-el-Krim; and his acquaint- 
ance with Mme Sun Yat-Sen and T. V. Soong. 

But it is not merely that these writers have been a part of great 
events. They have, in addition, been stirred or changed by them. 
It is here that these autobiographies have their relation to art (and 
especially to the character-drawing art of fiction). The circum- 
stances of the lives of these people have caused in them conflicts of 
personality which demand attention, frustrations which must be 
sublimated. Robert Graves’s Good-Bye to All That, written by a 
highly conscious artist, illustrates this feature most plainly. A poet, 
whose work was to have been the interpretation of the meaning of 
life, was ground in a fatal machine which made life and death seem 
equally meaningless; a person whose sensitiveness to everything 
about him was beyond the ordinary found himself in an environment 
in which even ordinary powers of observation and feeling were too 
much and in which dulness, semiconsciousness, had to be cultivated 
as virtues. One who was most capable of feeling what life might and 
should be at its best was given the cruelest possible revelation of 
what it was at its worst. His career was broken, delayed, his life 
diverted—and the disappointments demanded to be written out. 
He became two persons, unwilling actor and inner observer, and the 
autobiography is an attempt to make them one again. Nothing is 
more touching than the sense of relief which pervades it—the 
writer’s confidence that the book has helped to cure him and that he 
will now be a whole man. This thing has been burdening him for a 
long time; now it is off. By writing his memories he has got them out 
of his mind, where they can no longer trouble him. He has marked 
the end of an epoch in his life; it is ended and now he can hopefully 
begin anew. The life that follows will be better and saner. 
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One of the strongest conflicts which has demanded to be resolved 
has been that over the value of the individual. These writers were 
persons alive to their finger-tips—more conscious, more aware of 
their individuality than most people are. But they entered situa- 
tions in which the sense of personal integrity was not respected. The 
twentieth century, with its war, dictatorship, and political exile has 
placed many people in such situations. No kind of activity in a 
crowd can satisfy the artist for very long: he will be discontented, 
even if approving its object, with continual mass picketing, continual 
drilling with the Storm Troops, or a perpetual Sunday-school 
parade. A penitentiary or prison camp is likely to drive him mad. 
War is alluring because it offers the possibility of violent activity; 
but the individual discovers that it will not permit him to value 
himself highly while he participates. Mass slaughter, indiscriminate 
death, are the completest denial of everything dear to the artist, 
who is an individualist by definition and who is also steeped in the 
long individualistic tradition of art. 

And so the individual sets to work to rehabilitate himself, that is, 
to reassert himself as an individual. He writes an autobiography 
which demonstrates that he is different from all his fellows; in it he 
successfully differentiates himself from all others of his nation and 
his species. He is meticulously careful; he must lay hold of every- 
thing essential in his personality, if the attempt is to succeed. The 
only salvation is to tell the whole truth about himself—nothing less 
will do. He becomes automatically a “person of truth and honesty.”’ 
He may take pains to vindicate himself in an old quarrel, but he is 
more likely to forgive as he writes; in either case, his greater pains to 
tell the truth will probably cause a dozen new ones and expose all his 
weak points to the enemy. He must explain himself from childhood 
to the present moment; everything he knows to be a part of himself 
must be included. ‘“‘My childhood experiences are of interest to no 
one but myself,” says Bruce Lockhart lightly, and is off at once to 
his first position in Malaya. He is tactful there, but no autobi- 
ographer. Your true autobiographer, young or old, is determined 
that you shall hear his childhood experiences, whether you tire of 
them or not. He includes them and dares you to skip. You must 
read them, he thinks, if you are to understand him; and, what is 
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more, he must write them if he is to understand himself. He must be 
one; he must produce the man of the present from the boy in public 
school. Strongly aware of himself, he is unhappy until he establishes 
the continuity of his personality. 

But if these autobiographies have been written by practicing or 
potential artists, of the same materials and from some of the same 
impulses from which art comes, why are they autobiographies? It is 
common practice to put one’s own experience, more or less dissected 
and transformed, into fiction; and the essential ‘“‘truth”’ of fiction is 
a convention universally accepted. Such a quantity of experience, 
in the hands of persons of creative power, should mean substance for 
a lifetime of writing. But no. These writers produce no (or no con- 
siderable) novels about what their autobiographies show to have 
bulked largest in their experience. Why? 

In general, because the experience was, for almost everyone, too 
big to be sublimated as art. Instead of stimulating, it paralyzed. It 
was like an overdose of strychnine, and nearly killed the artist. How 
put the war in a novel? How put in a novel the useless death of loved 
brothers? How put in a novel the suffering of thousands, openly 
visible? The actual facts seem much more important; they are all 
that can be conveyed. All these autobiographers burn with a truth 
that must be uttered, and the alteration of a single jot of it would 
seem a sin. There can be no shaping or molding of this truth. It is 
hard, unyielding, uncompromising. To express it is a more impor- 
tant task than to write a perfect novel. 

Robert Graves and Vera Brittain tried to write war novels, but 
could not. Graves explains why: 

I also made several attempts during these years to rid myself of the poison 
of war memories by finishing my novel, but I had to abandon them. It was not 
only that they brought back neurasthenia, but I was ashamed at having dis- 
torted my material with a plot, and yet not sure enough of myself to retranslate 
it into undisguised history. If my scruples had been literary and not moral I 
could easily have compromised, as many writers have since done, with a pre 
tended diary stylistically disguising characters, times, and dates. 

Graves states the point exactly —‘‘If my scruples had been literary 
and not moral..... 4 
So it is with them all, in essence, although I have been talking of a 
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war book. Sheean’s experiences were different; but the process was 
the same. In China he met Rayna Prohme, who was connected 
with the Hankow revolutionary government, and Borodin, its Com- 
munist adviser. They worked in him something very like a religious 
conversion. There was a natural blackslide; after Sheean had spent 
an interval in England, he sat up nights with Rayna Prohme in 
Moscow trying to argue her out of joining the Communist party. 
Nevertheless his life was redirected. And, after a thoughtful inter- 
val, his truth must be told. The personal crisis that marks an epoch 
in the life and causes the autobiography to be written may be a 
divorce, a marriage, an exile, a loss of fortune, a change of occupa- 
tion; but a like process could be traced in all the books I have men- 
tioned. 

The inability to write a novel of war or revolution is not due en- 
tirely to the incapacity of these artists. They have not been great 
enough to assimilate the war. But who has? There are war novels, 
to be sure, and some good ones, but most of them have dealt with 
the fringes of its vastness, have deliberately limited themselves: 
A Farewell to Arms, The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Three Soldiers, All 
Our Yesterdays—one could name other examples. All] Quiel on the 
Western Front and Paths of Glory come nearer than any others to 
making a central attack. The novelist whose material comes out of 
a historical movement may isolate his persons and drop his back- 
ground (Hemingway’s method) or choose one man for a symbol 
(Arnold Zweig’s), but the protagonists of novels are individuals, in 
spite of the ingenuity of Dos Passos’ later methods of peopling his 
scene. The finest novel of last year was concerned with a group of 
men organizing the Communist seizure of Shanghai in 1927. The 
author, André Malraux, did not allow his characters to operate in a 
vacuum; but he emphasized the situation of individuals and called 
his book La condition humaine (Man’s Fate). Too few writers are 
capable of such a book. For most of them the best method of show- 
ing the connection between history and the individual is to tell the 
story of their lives. It is not that we are observing a general atrophy 
of the artistic imagination. It is only that a great theme presents 
itself more insistently and to more persons than ever before, and 
not all of them are fitted to sublimate it into an objective work of art. 
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It is interesting to speculate on the future of this new and flourish- 
ing hybrid. Autobiography and fiction have always been related, 
after a fashion, since Defoe or even since Elizabethan times. Now 
autobiography is encroaching on the broad field of the novel, and 
in doing so is only recovering territory which the new form, fiction, 
won by conquest and could never assimilate. There is a loosening of 
the reading convention, which had become so strong that it often 
forced an author to fictionize his material for the sake of getting it 
read. The result may be that the writer will not (in Ernest Heming- 
way’s words) have to “strain to produce a masterpiece”’ at a time 
when part of him ought to be fallow. If Hemingway does not have a 
good novel in him about a hunting trip, he does not have to manufac- 
ture one. He may write Green Hills of Africa instead—a piece of 
artistic self-discipline which is a credit even to a fine novelist. 

The autobiography may also be the ideal vehicle for some writers 
who would otherwise be one-book novelists. How much better it is 
to have the live book British Agent than a novel purporting to be 
‘“‘a study of diplomatic circles in Moscow during the war and the 
revolution.”” Probably Vincent Sheean is right when he speaks de- 
precatingly of the novels he has written so far; but Personal History 
is a glowing book, one of the finest pieces of autobiography that late 
years have offered. Some vital but badly constructed novels of the 
past might have been powerful and unblemished in the other form. 
This is not to say that every novel whose background comes from 
personal experience ought to be an autobiography. Nothing can 
take from the novel its protean advantages—the novelist’s ability to 
be in more than one place, more than one mind on the same occasion, 
and to shape events to the pattern of his philosophy. 








THE PREVENTION OF CLUTTERING 
CHARLES H. VOELKER 


When speech is indistinct and thick in utterance, such as in the 
dropping of letters and syllables by the hurried speaker, the resultant 
defect of speech is called “cluttering.” The cardinal characteristic 
of this disorder of speech is that the speaker can articulate every 
vowel and consonant correctly in isolation. 

The earliest form of this disorder is due to an inexcusable lack of 
speech training by the parents of young children. It is a common 
experience to hear a child of somewhat over a year and a half in age 
reciting a rapid continuum of nonsensical syllables or foreign articu- 
lations in imitation of his speech nativity. This is the simple and 
natural resultant of a poor speech model. All speech is the adapta- 
tion to the social environment. If parents attempt to teach their 
child to talk by merely permitting the child to observe their own 
rapid discourse, the child has no chance to acquire minute articula- 
tions, and restricts his copy of his language environs within the con- 
fines of phonated intonation. The result, of course, is the most 
severe and unintelligible clutter. 

The prevention of this defect of speech at so early an age is a most 
simple matter. No child could ever say even the word “mama’”’ if 
only asked for it intermingled with a multitude of other words, as 
“Now, come, come, dear, 1 want you to say ‘mama’ for me; tell me 
who I am.”’ If any response other than the clutter described above 
were obtained, it would be probably only an attempt to say the last 
word in the series, “‘am.’’ Words are learned by children as separate 
entities. The child can only be hoped to make an effort to repeat 
one or two articulations when only one word is asked or pronounced 
by itself. At first, the child can make no more than the attempt at 
the general articulatory appearance. The child first learns to com- 
bine the initial consonants with vowels. Much later, the adding of 
final consonants can be trained. In order to prevent cluttering, the 
parent should say no more than the word in question, and that only 
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with the most distinct enunciation, permitting the child to look 
directly into the parent’s face. 

However, there may be other causes for cluttering, such as not 
teaching school children the elements of pronunciation. Some chil- 
dren have their reading ability developed without ever having 
learned any phonetics, syllabification, or spelling. This, of course, 
appears to advantage on psychological achievement tests because of 
the seeming acceleration, but certainly the child has no practical 
knowledge. If such a pupil were removed from the teacher or his 
parents, who learned an older and which might be called a less 
modern method, he could never hope to pronounce a new word. He 
would be limited in vocabulary to the number of words, and, many 
times, to the number of stories, he learned while with his teacher. 
That reading ability influences and carries over into speech is an 
undisputed tenet. Only the amount of interrelationship is question- 
able. But, more words are acquired into the vocabulary of most 
persons through reading than through any other channel. And if a 
person cannot pronounce the new words he reads, and has not been 
made acquainted with dictionary phonetics, he can never without aid 
acquire into his active or passive vocabulary a new word. 

Unless the English and speech teachers in the colleges and uni- 
versities make an effort to prevent the speech disorder’s continuance, 
the student becomes a confirmed clutterer and is lost. There is little 
opportunity for his correction beyond college. If the high-school 
English and speech teachers would review and re-educate their stu- 
dents phonetically, there would be very few cases of cluttering 
graduating. And if the grade teachers would make certain of each 
pupil’s practical ability to attack unfamiliar words, cluttering would 
be practically abolished. The speech pathologist has little oppor- 
tunity to work with clutterers because the world is too tolerant of 
abominable speech, and permits the sufferer to get along with in- 
dulged and personal comfort without correction. The task devolves 
most upon the English teacher. 

When a school child, high-school pupil, or college student is 
found to be a clutterer, remedial work should promptly begin. The 
rehabilitation is the same for all ages. Its difficulty is less, of course, 
in the more plastic period. The therapeutic principals are quite 
simple and included in the training of all English teachers. Instruct- 
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ing the clutterer to retard the rapidity of enunciation is of no avail. 
His pronunciation is much less intelligible when slow and the faults 
become caricatured. Naturally, the clutterer himself will refuse to 
obey such guidance. To correct cluttering something more meaty 
must be offered. 

The sounds of the letters must be taught. There are certain letters 
which on occasion sound exactly like other letters. Many letters are 
pronounced differently in various situations. There are positions in 
which a letter will always be pronounced in a certain fashion. It is 
not necessary, in this short paper, to re-explain the known principles 
of letter pronunciations. But the child, pupil, and student should 
be made acquainted with them, and, in this way, develop facility 
in translating letters into speech sounds. 

The second, and one of the most important items to be taught, is 
the division of syllables. It is of little consequence whether a pho- 
netic or orthographic system of syllabic form is used. Both pedi- 
gogical methods have almost equally good results. 

Not only must recognition of the syllable be included in the re- 
education program, but also the pronunciation of each syllable. 
Some cases have little difficulty in dividing syllables, but still are 
without the knowledge which would permit facile pronunciation. 

The training in syllabic separation and pronunciation should in- 
clude the development of the ability readily to perceive them on the 
printed page when reading aloud. The student should be trained to 
articulate a word series as a syllabic series. In this way each will be 
uttered decisively and there will be no slovenly articulation. 

Many of these cases have the idea that a polysyllabic word is to 
be allotted no more time for utterance than a monosyllabic word. 
It is often good practice to induce the pupil to read as though the 
text were comprised of isolated monosyllables. 

Any monotony which arises from this attention to sound and 
letter combinations can be ameliorated by the establishment within 
the student’s mind of the principles of word accent and artistic 
intonation. 

Teachers should never permit children to mumble. Children who 
are yet in the pliant stages will derive great benefit from the teacher 
whose speech model for them is precise and decisive. A decisive 
speaker cannot mumble or clutter. 


























VIRGIN VERSE 
FRANCES HUNTER 


“Do we have to write poetry?” they asked. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference whether you do or not, just so 
what you write is your own.”’ 

It was September. Three seventh-grade classes, radiating happi- 
ness, and importance, over their arrival in junior high school made 





me remember Hughes Mearns’s statement: “. . . . Our final aim is to 
acquaint the children of this generation with the best English of the 
past, to thrill them and so transform them forever.’’ I hoped to do 
that. I hoped to thrill them with the joy that comes from expression 
and to help them to discover a self within themselves. 

Fridays were to be theme days. During the first week a sentence 
from Sidney Cox’s Robert Frost was written on the board for discus- 





sion: “Mr. Frost read with the boys and girls, chiefly the Golden 
Treasury, and encouraged them to write, out of their own experience, 
whatever they saw fun or beauty in, but had not found in books.” 
“How long must our themes be?”’ they asked. 
“The shorter the better. There is a great modern poem which has 
only nine words: 
I am but dust 
But, oh, what dust I am!” 
Then I tried further explanation, about as follows: 
“A little sixth grade girl wrote, in class, once: 
When my sister and I look on Cheyenne Mountain 
We think it looks like a mountain of trees. 
It has been years since she read it to me, but I have not forgotten it.”’ 
“One of Adelaide Crapsey’s finest verses is this: 





On seeing weather beaten trees 
Is it as plainly in our living shown 
By warp and twist which way the wind hath blown? 
“Nonsense verse is fun. Dorothy Parker has one which is serious, 
in spite of some slang: 
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Three be the things I shall have till I die 
Laughter and hope and a sock in the eye. 

On the first Fridays there were the usual stories of third-, fourth-, 
or fifth-grade merit, and the writers were told just that. There were 
attempts at poems reflecting the thoughts of others, or saying things 
that have been said too often to be interesting. There were stock 
phrases and stereotyped expressions. There were meaningless jin- 
gles, almost as bad as this one, which we used as an example of how 
not to write: 

The cat sat on the mat. 
She caught a rat. 
And that was that. 

The three questions by which May Lamberton Becker judges a 
book were useful: 

“Ts it sincere? Does it have vitality? Is the technique adequate?” 

Here follows a diary record of results; if childish blunders remain, 
after class criticism and conference, perhaps they will seem, at least 
to teachers, as they do to me, like the irregularities in oriental rugs, 
proofs of their genuineness. They are fragments, not finished poems, 
only the rhythmic expression of children, but they seemed bits of 
joy to me. 

Donald wrote: 

In the morning when I look at the mountains 
The clouds are hanging low and look like bed-covers; 
The sun is shining and the mountains 
Are getting up to welcome the morning. 
The class named this one “Mountain Morning,” though few of their 
offerings have names. 
An outgrowth of the deer season was Mack’s: 
I can’t see how a man can stand behind a gun and pull the trigger and watch 
the harmless deer fall to the ground, struggle, and breathe its last breath 

As I was walking home one night, after deer season, I saw six deer cold and 
stiff. Their soft, fluffy fur was covered in places by blood. The men were laugh- 
ing and saying what good luck they had had. I would hate to be a hunter and 
shoot any animal and watch it struggle helplessly until it dies. 

Here we discussed the fact that one can experience any time, any 
place, and that Mack’s moral was not added for effect but was a part 
of his story. 
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Dick had a like experience. 

Jimmie and I were on our fourteen-mile hike. We were walking along the 
trail when we heard a noise up on the hill. We looked up and not more than 
fifty yards away we saw two deer. Then more came, until there were from six 
to nine of them. Some of them were grown and some were young. They looked 
so timid and tame that I realized then I could never become a deer hunter. 


This moral, too, was a part of the experience and the class al- 
lowed it, though a frequent comment was, from one pupil to another, 
“You don’t need your last sentence. Leave the reader to draw his 
own conclusions.”’ 

No teacher should embark on a cruise of this character unless she 
is willing to “‘be a fool”’ for expression’s sake. While she is selling (?) 
the idea of precise, laconic English to her classes, she must have the 
courage to say at times, “I’m sorry, but you couldn’t have written 
that,”’ and to deal with irate parents afterward. It is simple enough 
when a child lifts a well-known verse bodily but not so easy when he 
takes only part. 

Mary brought: 

The fog comes on 
Little cat feet, etc. 

I said, ‘“‘You didn’t write that.” 

“Ves, I did,” stubbornly. 

‘Perhaps, then, you’d be interested in what Carl Sandburg wrote 
on the same subject.” 

What happens is this. The child finds something he knows his 
teacher would like. He wishes he could write it. He thinks he did. 
Teacher must be alert and tactful, but just. 

Price saw the teacher’s problem, as children often do, and brought 
this useful jingle. 

Theme day is here again, 
Everybody brings a theme, 
Some are good and some are bad 
Some are not worth looking at. 
Some come from books, 

Some from heads, 

Some are just a mess of words. 

In their effort to get on without thinking, pupils too often try to 
write about having to write. We keep a list of /aboos. While the fore- 
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going is one of them, Price’s offering was allowed because, as the 
children agreed, he had thought about it. 

After the themes are read, hurriedly, because even the writer of a 
poor piece of work wishes to be heard, they are put into a folder 
made of brown wrapping paper, and left in the desks. College girls 
who are doing practice teaching mark them for mechanical blunders 
and often discover good bits which have been missed. The approval 





and enjoyment of the children in the class themselves is prized, and 
they tell me which work deserves to be written in what we call the 
China Book for which one of them wrote the Introduction, from this 
incident. I told them of helping to unpack some bone-Spode. We 
removed the excelsior and the newspaper in which the pieces were 
wrapped. We threw away the packing, keeping the exquisite china. 
In our parlance an idea, clearly expressed, is china. Their efforts 
often have neither excelsior nor paper that conceals their beauty or 
truth. 

I seldom put any mark, save a word of approval, on their papers; 
but at the end of the term when, unhappily, standings have to be 
reckoned, they tell me ‘““He made the China Book three times!’’ and 
I stand convinced of improvement. 

Jean came into the room on December 8, sat down, and wrote a 
careful heading on a paper which I cherish. I wanted to send it to 
Alice Corbin Henderson, who judges so much of what she marks 





“vv.” (virgin verse). “‘Pigeon,”’ spelled pigion and an o crossed out, 
would identify it as the child’s own, but I couldn’t spare it, I found. 


THE DAWN 
I saw a pigeon this morning 
He was pink and gray like the dawn; 
He fluttered and flew to a house top, 
There he sat, glistening in the sun; 
He was all pink, and gray and gold 
Like the dawn. 








Frances wrote in December: 
The day time and the night time 
Remind me of a flower; 

For when the sun is shining 

And makes the sky a golden red, 
It’s like a poppy 
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Opening in a flower bed. 
And when the sun is setting, 
And the dark shadows fall, 
It’s like a poppy closed, 
Waiting morning’s call. 

Near the end of the term I put five or six cinquains on the board. 
The children used the new form with satisfaction. Nearly every child 
wrote one poor one and a second which said something. 

On the first morning of the new term I was writing some of the 
best recent work on the board for discussion when Naomi came in. 
She had this: 

One thought 

Comes to me when 

I walk alone at night 

tS ee make this car pass me without 
Stopping. 

Sam, who had seemed singularly unresponsive, shyly brought a 
cinquain to the desk after class. 

“Ts this any good?” he asked diffidently. 


POLE-VAULTING 
I ran, 
There was a jar, 
And the sky whirled around, 
I threw myself in an arch... . was 
Over. 

Fragments from Marie Gilchrist’s Writing Poetry were provoca- 
tive and stimulating. 

Those illuminating accidental meetings between your feeling sense and your 
environment, when you suddenly see a part of your experience in homely terms 
these are times of inspiration. Art does this. It relates you to your environment 
so that you feel that nourishment for mind and soul without which no nature 
thrives. When you can create beauty out of your environment, it is as if you 
struck root as a tree does wherever it happens to be planted... . . i 


Marquis wrote: 
The steam pipes at my home 

Pop and crack all night, 

And whenever I’m left alone, 

I think it’s the rattle of the armor 
Of the knights. 
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Evelyn: 

[ like 
The smell of nice 
Clean clothing. .... It gives me 
A feeling of daintiness and 
Freshness. 

Katherine: 

If I 

Wait before I 

Wash the dishes, they seem 
To multiply and get harder 
To do. 

There is both encouragement and discouragement in store for the 
teacher who strives to thrill students and ‘“‘so transform them for- 
ever,” for the child passes through many phases before he realizes 
that writing is not a burden but that he can have fun with words. 
As Scrooge found that everything could yield him pleasure, so the 
child, as he becomes aware, finds subjects on every hand. 

He learns to think through the bit he is going to write as he walks 
or rides to and from school. He makes notes on scraps of paper or on 
little pads. He writes his first draft on anything available. The first 
moments of a class period are often spent by a pupil in making a fair 
copy from crumpled bits of paper taken from a pocket. When a 
theme is read, criticism follows swiftly, and often the child makes a 
new copy at once. Since I have found that the best word in a frag- 
ment may be lost in recopying, I ask that both copies be clipped 
together until I find time to examine the portfolios. In the give-and- 
take of class discussion, rhythms are often beaten out on the desks to 
remedy limping lines, though it will be evident that finished form is 
not the goal sought. That is thought, original with the individual, 
expressed rhythmically, if possible, without stock phrases or vogue 


words. 





























ADVICE TO THE FRANTIC 
WILLIAM ARTHUR HACKETT 


Every year hundreds of high-school teachers, trained as expound- 
ers of the English language, are requested to direct that traditional 
piéce de resistance, the Senior play. These teachers are not infre- 
quently pristinely innocent of the ways of the theater, of the treasury 
of plays awaiting their perusal, and of the requirements of a school 
play. Good teachers of composition and literature, they nevertheless 
fail to catch the significance of the new job which they consider 
odious. 

Ideally, the situation should always be as it usually is in large high 
schools and in most colleges. That is, one teacher should be em- 
ployed because he is trained in the direction of amateur plays. Must 
I say most colleges? Ah, yes, for I know of two colleges, one of them 
boasting an enrolment of a thousand students, which positively for- 
bid dramatic productions of any sort. But these are, of course, the 
exceptions to the general rule. 

Now, a case may be made out for any of the present conglomerate 
galaxy of extra-curricular activities. I am not here endeavoring to 
rate our various side shows in the order of their relative importance. 
I appreciate the values of football and of the glee club. But I also 
know the significance of the p!ay, which has been treated as a mere 
stepchild compared with many other outside-of-class activities. The 
football coach is usually a teacher of a “‘center-ring”’ subject as well, 
but he universally is a man with a college football letter adorning his 
chest; the glee-club director is a person who, at the very least, sings 
in the village choir. But the dramatic director! 

“Miss Blank, will you direct the Senior play this year?’”’ [Overtone: ‘‘Miss 
Blank, you shall direct the Senior play this year!’’] 

“Why, er, yes, Mr. Arbitrary, I—I’ll be glad to, if you think I can.” 

For fools rush in where angels fear to tread! 

Being totally ignorant in her new réle, Miss Blank promptly pro- 
ceeds to do everything wrongly. Following receipt of her politely 
couched orders, she returns to the shelter of her own classroom. 
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Here, with quaking heart, she drops numbly into her chair and trem- 
bles. (Poor unfortunate! If she but knew the whole truth her tremor 
would assume the proportions of an ague!) At last, however, she 
rises to the emergency and begins to plan. Obviously, says she, the 
first thing to do is to select a play to direct. In this reasoning Miss 
Blank is probably correct, but her method, though almost under- 
standable in this exigency, is the worst possible one she could adopt: 
she sends for a well-known catalogue of plays. 

Doesn’t she know that a publication firm is a business house, and 
that “business is business’? Why, a cursory glance at the catalogue 
of the leading publisher of plays will reveal the fact that that agency 
recommends unstintingly any one of the two thousand plays listed. 
Let us open the volume at random. Here we have two pages in the 
1935 catalogue. What do we discover? 

One play: “A witty and genuinely amusing comedy.”’ 

Another: ‘‘An immensely popular farce.” 

Another: “Outstanding.” 

Another: “A very exceptional farce.” 

Another: ‘Strongly recommended to amateurs of all ages.” 

Another: ‘‘Most amusing.” 

Another: ‘‘Exactly the sort of play for schools and colleges.”’ 

And so on, ad infinitum. These seven are the first seven, in order. 
There are nine others described on the two pages, and each one glows 
with the same sort of superlatives—positive proof that the catalogue 
is compiled for the gullible, the uninitiated. 

Furthermore, doesn’t Miss Blank know that this publisher, cog- 
nizant of the American psychological complex against even the word 
“tragedy,” calls a spade a spade only when his purpose is suited by 
doing so? To clarify this point I have here listed the dramatic types 
as they appear in that catalogue of full-length, royalty plays: 


Comedy. 573 Musical play 3 
Drama. 208 Operetta . . 2 
Farce 71 Morality . . I 
Play... 26 Prologue. . I 
Mystery 23 Fashion show I 
Fantasy. . 23 Masque... I 
Melodrama 21 Adventure. . I 
Tragedy. . 6 Musicale. . I 


Satire. . 
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In the first place these designations are not accurate. One smiles, 
for example, at the often-used term “drama,” as well as at “‘play.” 
Anyone knows, of course, that these two words when properly used 
include all the other “‘types.”” A comedy is a drama or a play, and a 
farce is too. Let me whisper to Miss Blank that the term ‘‘drama,” 
or sometimes “‘play,”’ is used to cover some such bugaboo as “‘trage- 
dy.”’ Isn’t it interesting to note that there are only six tragedies 
listed among the royalty plays of the largest play-publishing house? 
And isn’t it significant that of the total of 966 royalty plays (so-called 
full length), 644 are comedies and farces? Is this a sad commentary 
upon the great American taste? 

To return to the pathetic Miss Blank, we find her trying to find a 
“good, non-royalty play.’’ Is she so un-American as not to sense 
the fact that such a monstrosity does not exist? Certainly, she may 
rest assured that there exists no such American play. What we get 
in this our America we pay for—and rightly so. Will not Miss Blank 
analyze the situation? It’s like this: a play is a commodity. If the 
commodity is in demand (i.e., frankly, if it is of sufficient excellence) 
it commands a price, and the author and publisher deserve that price 
for their successful product. The standard royalty for one perform- 
ance is twenty-five dollars. If the publisher charges no royalty for 
Bill the Coachman, we may rest assured that Bill is worth precisely 
that: no royalty. 

Now, the first note that must be appended is that the foregoing 
comment applies only to American plays. Cheap foreign labor ruins 
us once more! For many fine British, French, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
German, Italian, and Russian plays may be produced in America 
for the price of the books. 

The second note is that the asking of a twenty-five-dollar royalty, 
or even of a fifty-dollar royalty, does not guarantee a good play. 
There are literally hundreds of high-royalty plays that are not worth 
the paper they are printed on. I can show this best by a comparison. 
In one catalogue a play by the name of Tillie of Bloomsbury is listed 
for twenty-five dollars. Longman’s catalogue lists a Sherwood play, 
The Queen’s Husband, for the same royalty. Yet there is as much 
difference between the excellence of these two comedies as between 
the output of Whitman and the poetry of Shakespeare. Tillie reads 
poorly, acts abominably, is meaningless and drab; The Queen’s Hus- 
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band is brilliant, actable, and significant. A concentrated oral read- 
ing of the two plays will, to the perspicacious, make apparent the 
differences. 

Thus far, then, it has become obvious that the director must not 
depend upon any play catalogue for his choice of play because that 
catalogue is not trustworthy. 

Then what must one do? 

First, one should have a rich background of reading and study. 
The successful director begins to ponder the possibilities of a given 
play months or years prior to contemplated production. He has a 
large library of acting editions which he is perennially perusing. He 
is sketching sets and costumes. He is considering the conformity of 
various plays to the ideals and purposes of the educational program. 
Certainly, for example, he will not persistently “put on” plays de- 
signed solely for passing entertainment. He is a teacher as well as a 
producer. He is human and enjoys an evening of laughter, yes, but 
he also recognizes his true function as an educator. In other words, 
he will give his student-actors and audiences a variety of dramatic 
diet. 

Unfortunately, Miss Blank now finds it too late to acquire this 
background of reading. An emergency has arisen. For the specific 
succor of such inexperienced directors as Miss Blank, I offer an ab- 
breviated list of plays which from experience I know to be successful, 
given satisfactory production: 

1. The Rivals, by Sheridan [comedy-satire, no royalty, costumes] 

2. A Doll’s House, by Ibsen [serious play, no royalty] 

3. She Stoops To Conquer, by Goldsmith [comedy, no royalty, costumes] 
4. The Magistrate, by Pinero [comedy-satire, $10 royalty] 

The Queen’s Husband, by Sherwood [comedy-satire, $25 royalty] 

6. Sun-Up, by Vollmer [serious play, $25 royalty] 

7. Icebound, by Davis [satire, $25 royalty] 

8. Minick, by Ferber and Kaufman [comedy-satire, $25 royalty] 

9. Turn to the Right, by Smith and Hazzard [comedy-satire, $25 royalty] 

The first three plays may be had in any library; the fourth from Baker’s, 
41 Winter St., Boston; the fifth, sixth, and seventh from Longmans’, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York; and the eighth and ninth from French’s, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. 
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For the totally inexperienced director, I should recommend from 
this list the last one first, as it is easier to get across. Minick is an- 
other one not quite as difficult as some of the others. By the same 
token, however, these two plays are not in the same class with the 
others on the list. A teacher-director should develop in his skill until 
he is consistently presenting plays of the quality of which he may 
be proud. 

Once Miss Blank has selected her play, one of her chiefest worries 
is a thing of the past. A poor director cannot fashion a worthy per- 
formance from a good play or a poor play, but a director, no matter 
how expert, will fail if he tries to put over a piece of poor quality. 

Nevertheless, Miss Blank has only just begun. Her most porten- 
tously important task is the casting of the play, and in this depart- 
ment most maiden directors adopt the most patently incorrect meth- 
od—they select their actors independently of each other. Now, it 
should not need mention that if the resultant production is to be an 
artistic whole, each part must fit co-operatively with every other 
part. For this reason Miss Blank must have in her mind a picture of 
the effect she wishes to gain, and of the type each actor-part must 
be in order to achieve the finished entity. Let us illustrate by refer- 
ring to one of the plays listed, The Queen’s Husband. If the director 
is to get the best effect, he must have a king who is small in stature, 
a queen who is stately, and a general who can bluster. Now, no 
matter how good an actor Johnny Smith, the football-hero son of the 
president of the Board of Education, is, he must not be given the 
leading part, that of the king. Henry Irving himself could not have 
played the part acceptably. Only a man of the approximate physical 
characteristics of the original occupant of the réle, Roland Young, 
can play the part. Furthermore, even though Mary Brown is a 
bee-utiful girl and an accomplished actress, she must not be given the 
part of the princess if she is taller than the man whom she is to 
marry. In real life such things occasionally occur; on the stage, never 
—except to achieve a humorous effect. 

There should be a variety of complexion in the cast. If the leading 
lady is a blonde, preferably the leading man should be a brunette. 
Note also that an amateur who is to enact the part of an old man or 
woman should never have a fat face, for a fat face can’t be wrinkled. 
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Of course voices must be studied. A pleasing impression cannot be 
given by a cracked or forced or anemic voice. Professional actors 
worthy of the name (not those inmates of Hollywood who depend 
almost entirely on physical beauty for their appeal) spend more time 
on their voices than on any other professional attribute. 

Miss Blank must furthermore investigate the daily schedules of 
her actors. If a boy is just too busy outside of school for attendance 
upon rehearsals, well, he must not be given a part. I.Q.’s should be 
looked into. A girl with an I.Q. of 80 will, nine times out of ten, be 
incapable of learning lines satisfactorily, of comprehending their sig- 
nificance, and of interpreting their various nuances to the audience. 

Miss Blank will probably be typical in her confusion of mind when 
confronted with an actual rehearsal. She will probably find a tend- 
ency on the part of all concerned to make a picnic out of every prac- 
tice session. If she permits this trend to gain a head start, she will be 
undone before she has fairly begun. Let me assure her that I have 
never known a director, professional or amateur, who succeeded 
through coddling his players. A director, during rehearsal, rules as if 
by divine right. Should he not encourage independence in the de- 
velopment of a characterization? Most assuredly, but if he discovers 
one amateur in a hundred who can do a good job independently, he 
will be lucky. After all, the amateur cannot see himself as others 
see him; the director is the only one in a position to do that. In an 
actual play situation the director finds it necessary to work up just 
as many characterizations as there are characters in the play. 

Perhaps one of the most common myths in the amateur theater is 
to the effect that eight or ten weeks are required for the preparing of 
a play. This is known by experienced directors to be fallacious. Six 
weeks at the outside—with discipline—are ideal, unless the play is 
unusually difficult. Miss Blank should not be deluded into doing the 
play “as a whole,” or by any other such fantastic suggestion. The 
only consistently successful method still is the orderly one. The first 
week will be devoted to casting, the second to rehearsing of the first 
act (of course, after a thorough reading and discussion of the play as 
a whole), the third to the rehearsing of the second act, the fourth to 
the rehearsing of the third act, and the fifth and sixth weeks to the 
polishing of the entire play. 
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A college that I know has two rehearsals a week for almost an en- 
tire semester. This wearisome process kills interest on all sides, and 
dull performances are invariably the result. Far better, five or six 
disciplined rehearsals a week for six weeks. If Miss Blank is fearful 
lest this discipline make her unpopular with her students, let me 
again whisper in her ear that regardless of the preliminaries—no mat- 
ter how good a fellow she is during rehearsals—a flop will not exactly 
enhance her popularity, and a success will lift her to the peak. High- 
school and college students are quick to realize that the means em- 
ployed have laid the basis for the achieving of the end. I know this 
from experience. The only amateurs who regard me as an ogre today 
are the two whom I have had to dismiss from a cast because of per- 
sistent indolence. 

Now, throughout these six weeks the director does much more 
than direct the actors. She looks to the commercial success of the 
venture through advertising and advance seat sales; she sees to it 
that the sets are planned and executed; she arranges for the collec- 
tion of the requisite “‘props”’; she arranges for the costumes, planning 
the color scheme; she plans the make-up and orders the materials if 
they are not at hand; she engages an electrician, a curtain man, nec- 
essary stage hands, a prompter. All these tasks she must handle per- 
sonally unless she is so fortunate as to have the aid of a dramatic 
club. 

But, after all, I am rash to offer this host of suggestions. The cor- 
rect thing for Miss Blank to do is enrol for a summer-school course in 
play production in some good college or university. A year later, fol- 
lowing the reading and study that such a course will suggest, she will 
be fairly well prepared to direct her first flop. 

She may rest assured, though, that the local paper will praise her 
production as “the best ever.”” That’s small-town journalism. 











“COVERING” THE CLASSICS 
IRENE TELLER AND ARTHUR MINTON 


TEACHER: Well, why don’t you like the book? 

STUDENT: It’s dry. 

TEACHER: Exactly what do you mean? What makes the book “dry’’? 

STUDENT: Oh, I don’t know—it’s written in an old-fashioned way. 

The fact that ‘‘dry” and ‘‘old-fashioned” are two of the readiest 
terms of disapprobation in the average student’s vocabulary of liter- 
ary criticism may be taken, we think, as one more sign that the im- 
mature reader is unable to grasp permanent human values in litera- 
ture unless those values are closely related to his own usually limited 
experience in the here and now. 

One way teachers establish this relationship is to express the con- 
tent, or to elicit the expression, in terms that have greater familiarity 
to the student. We do the latter when we ask for the story “in your 
own words.” The “radio broadcast” in the classroom—for example, 
describing Odysseus’ contest with the suitors as if it were a sporting 
event—is another way in which this is done. A third common device 
is to make contact with the student’s interest in the movies—as 
when the teacher asks for the names of actors who might be cast in 
the réles of the characters of the story. 

We are already using the student’s ordinary speech or writing, 
then, and his interest in movies and radio in order to add to his 
understanding of literature (and also, of course, to increase his pow- 
ers of expression). But we have not exploited as fully two other 
great bodies of expression with which he is in contact, namely, 
newspaper writing and advertising. 

Newspaper headlines have been employed with gratifying results 
as composition topics on the subject matter of class reading. A few 
examples from various grades: 


MUSIC EMPTIES HAMELIN OF RATS 
But Mayor Says “Rats!” To PrpER ASKING PAY 
[The Pied Piper of Hamelin. “Up to the time of going to press” the Piper’s 
revenge had not been taken.| 
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CAESAR SLAIN! 
STABBED IN SENATE: ROME IN UPROAR 


[Julius Caesar) 


ASHBY VICTOR IS WILFRED OF IVANHOE; 
LEADS WINNING SIDE IN MELEE 


[Tvanhoe] 


BURKE STUNS COMMONS WITH PEACE PLEA 
SAYS BRITAIN SHOULD YIELD TO COLONIES 
[Speech on Conciliation with America. The story as written by a political- 
news reporter. ] 


TREASURE HUNTERS BACK WITH WEIRD TALE 
[Treasure Island. The news story includes statements by several members of 
the party.] 
RAIL KING’S SON DISAPPEARS FROM LINER 
[Captains Courageous] 
TALKING BIRD VISITS POET 
POLITE RAVEN KNOCKS BEFORE ENTERING 


[The Raven. Done in the style of a newspaper animal story.] 


RED FOX SLAYERS HUNTED IN HIGHLANDS 
[Kidnapped] 


All students are not immediately able to strike the journalistic 
style. To help those who lag the teacher may furnish the first sen- 
tence or the first few sentences of the story. To take the first exam- 
ple above: 

He did it. The piper whose costume can’t decide whether to be yellow or red 
today made good his boast that he would take Hamelin’s rats on a one-way trip 
out of town. From the moment the shrewd-looking stranger took his stand at 
the head of High Street and blew three ear-stabbing notes into the bright after- 
noon sunlight, hundreds of gaping citizens knew that the vermin didn’t have a 
chance. 


Or the second: 

Gaius Julius Caesar is dead. 

Rome’s foremost soldier and statesman—one of the greatest geniuses the 
world has known—was struck down by daggers today as he heard petitions in 
the Senate. 
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Or the third: 


As a climax to one of the bloodiest mélées ever seen in England it was re- 
vealed that the winner of yesterday’s single combats was Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 
Today the same knight led the winning side, the victory of which was made 
possible by the aid of another combatant whose name was—and still is—un- 
known. The latter is a black-armored giant against whom the flailing weapons 
were so many leaves of grass. 

Ivanhoe’s identity would have remained a secret except that... .. 


These beginnings may be omitted when students do not need 
them—as eventually comes about. Results are improved if the fol- 
lowing rules are given to the class as a kind of boiled-down code of 
journalistic writing: (1) Give the essentials of the story in the first 
few sentences. (2) Begin vigorously or entertainingly so as to wake 
up the reader’s brain. (3) Use energetic and colorful words through- 
out. 

It adds to the fun to have the story written for a particular paper, 
for example, the Hamelin Harbinger or the Roman Evening Journal. 

Several avenues of study may lead from this writing. First, there 
are the possibilities for the improvement of narrative form—the 
effective arrangement of events and of incidental description and 
exposition in a story. Second, there are vast opportunities for the 
development of word-sense. In their efforts to get good effects stu- 
dents work for a vitality of expression that is rare in their ordinary 
composition work. Finally, the attempts to imitate journalistic 
writing may be the take-off for the teaching of newspaper-reading 
a function that is gaining increasing recognition. 

Headlines may also be composed by students, either for subse- 
quent composition work or merely as one form of expression in con- 
nection with literature study. Making headlines requires a grasp of 
the essentials of a story, and besides it is a means of teaching vigor- 
ous, compressed phrasing. Some of this work may be made an im- 
promptu part of class discussion. 

The writing of advertisements involving the subject matter of 
reading is another device for increasing interest in literature and 
motivating fresh expression. These advertisements fall into two 
classes: testimonials supposedly written by literary characters (the 
first three examples below) and other copy in which apposite allu- 
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sions are employed. Only a few possibilities need be sketched. The 
natural delight of students in this kind of ‘“‘stunt’’ makes full exam- 
ples a work of supererogation. 

Scylla testifies to the efficacy of Tusk-Bright Toothpaste [T/e Odyssey). 

Odysseus tells of the delights and excitements of a Mediterranean cruise. 

“Whenever I travel hereafter it will be on the Navigo Line.”’ The Ancient 
Mariner explains why he is especially interested in sailing on safe, comfortable 
ships. 

Nausicaa had time to play ball because she and her maidens had done their 
washing with Bubble-Up Soap Flakes [The Odyssey]. 

The loss of Silas Lapham’s house is the basis of an argument for fire insurance 
[The Rise of Silas Lapham). 

“You can be popular too. Play the bagpipes. Robin Oig, world-famed piper, 
will teach you.” The sales talk of a correspondence school of music [Kidnapped.| 

“Did Puck really apply the juice of love-in-idleness to Demetrius’ eyes? Or 
did he present Helena with a jar of Higley’s Beauty Cream? It works like 
magic” [A Midsummer-Night’s Dream]. 

“Henry V wanted to insult the Dauphin with his gift of tennis balls. There 
fore he did not present him with Jameson’s Tournament Specials” [King Henry 
V}. 

In class it is possible to use the names of actual products. 

After some work of these two types, students’ interest in “‘old- 
fashioned”’ writing is decidedly on the upgrade. The reason is main- 
ly, we think, that the familiar styles of journalism and advertising, 
when applied to things of far away and long ago, make them more 
real. But certainly the results are partly due also to the good times 
classes have in working along these lines. 

By the use of parables—examples expressed in terms of the home- 
ly and commonplace—great religious teachers have shown their un- 
derstanding of what educators today call the apperceptive basis. 
Certainly, then, English teachers need not hesitate to approach 
literary masterpieces by way of the universal idioms of our own 


times. 
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ROUND TABLE 


UNIT ON THE DICTIONARY 


I. Problem I: How did our language become what it is now? 
A. Opening discussion.—Creating the problem-solving attitude. 
1. Why do people have language? 
2. Did you ever see an animal try to talk? (Oral composition—well- 


organized, covering only one incident.) 

. Do savages have a language? 

. Have you ever watched a baby learn to talk? 

. About what languages can you tell? 

. What languages exist today? (Map drawing.) 

. How did language start? (Special report.) 

. Where, in what countries, is English spoken? (Special report.) 

. Who were the first races who began to make English? (Class re- 
search work.) 

. Is English remaining the same or is it changing? (Keep in mind 
while reading.) 


B. Assimilation. 
1. Class reading of encyclopedias and other books to find out the his 


tory of the English language. (How did language start?) 


2. Thinking and reading on the question, “Is English remaining the 


same or is it changing?”’ Give examples of words added to the Eng- 
lish language in the last ten years. 


3. Performing supplementary activities. 


a) Special reports on interesting details about first races who began 


b) 


to make English, although they did not have any idea that they 

were doing so. (General Language, Leonard-Cox, etc.) 

Books. 

(1) Just So Stories, Kipling. “How the First Letter Was Writ 
ten” and “How the Alphabet Was Made.” 

(2) Story of Dr. Doolittle, Lofting. “‘Animal Language.’’ 

(3) Boys’ King Arthur, Lanier. 

(4) King Arthur and His Knights, Pyle. 

(5) King Arthur Stories from Malory, Stevens and Allen. 

(6) Child’s History of England, Dickens. 

Maps. 

(1) Map telling language of each country. 
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(2) Bird’s-eye view of history of English language. (What races 
had an influence on our language and the years—charted. ) 
(3) Map showing places where English is spoken. 
d) Booklets, i.e., comparison of the letters of our language with 
those of other languages. 


4. Sharing their discoveries with each other after their research work 


(in 1, 2, and 3 above). (Oral composition.) 


C. Organization and summary of background. 


I. 


2 
a. 


Writing up the history of the English language for the class news- 

paper. 

a) Class divides into groups. 

b) Each group writes up history in connection with one race. 

c) Chairman and assistants select best write-ups and make into uni- 
fied theme. 

Writing up best oral compositions about animals for newspaper. 


II. Problem IT: How can we make the history of our language clear to 
the rest of the students? 


A. Opening discussion.—The decision is reached to have a pageant, but 
there is the realization that it must be made so interesting that the audi- 
ence (a student assembly) will listen intently. 

B. Assimilation and organization.—Planning the pageant. 


6. 
. Rehearsing of main characters. Teacher supervises endeavors of 


. Writing original ideas for plot of pageant. 
. Discussing suggestions. Deciding on plot. 
. Writing description of scenes which they think should be included 


in the pageant. 


. Dividing class into groups, each writing one scene. Organizing 


scenes into play by writing committee. 


. Putting each person on writing committee in charge of one scene, 


planning of scene, research work, costuming, scenery, etc., all work 
being done by pupils in the scene. 
Discussing problems in class. (Oral composition.) 


student directors. 


C. Conclusion.—Presenting the pageant before the entire assembly. 


III. Problem IIT: (Problems II and III covered at the same time.) How 
can we make the best use of our language? 


A. Opening discussion. 


I. 


LS) 


Did early man begin by talking in words and have an alphabet? Did 
he use the same sounds in different words? 
How many letters are there in the alphabet? 


. How many words are there in the English language? 
. Where can you find all these words? 
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B. Assimilation. 
1. Getting acquainted with your dictionary. 


N 


a) 
b) 
c) 
da) 


é) 


What is included on the title-page? 

What is the purpose of the preface? 

What is the value of the table of contents? (New word—ety- 
mology.) 

What does etymology mean? Where can you find out what the 
abbreviations mean? 

What things can you find out about a word in the dictionary? 


Passing out dittoed study sheets on the dictionary. This study sheet 


contains: 


a) 
b) 


c) 


i) 


f) 


g 
h 


Alphabetizing of words. 

Hunting up the etymology. 

Studying pronunciation. 

(1) Learning about diacritical markings—macrons, breves, long 
and short Italian a’s. 

(2) Finding out how to hunt up the correct pronunciation of 
words. 

(3) Gaining an understanding about division of words into sylla- 
bles. 

(4) Properly accenting a list of words. 

(5) Learning the correct pronunciation of frequently mispro 

‘duty,”’ etc. 


‘ 


nounced words, such as “‘of,”’ “forehead,” 
Memorizing the meanings of common abbreviations. 
Discovering the meaning of certain proper names. 
Finding the meaning of foreign words and phrases. 
Gleaning general information. 
Making individual or class illustrated dictionaries of new words 
added to their vocabularies during the semester, with the words 
used correctly in sentences. 
Engaging in supplementary activities. (Other work on study 
sheet must be completed satisfactorily before i may be started.) 
(1) Making posters. 
(2) Writing and presenting original plays, i.e., ‘Alice in Dic 

tionary Land.” 
(3) Reading books. 

(a) Man and His Records, Franklin Barnes. 

(b) General Language, Leonard-Cox. 

(c) W. E. Leonard’s or Tinker’s translation of Beowulf. 

(d) Child’s History of England, Dickens. 

(e) Story of Mankind, Van Loon. 

(f) Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Darton. 
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(g) The Spectator, Addison (for one of the exceptional stu- 
dents). 

(h) Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road from Long Ago to Now, 
Andrews. 

(4) Reading Wamba’s speech on Anglo-Saxon words and Nor- 
man-French words in the first chapter of Jvanhoe, Scott. 
Writing an original theme on any pair of words. 

(5) Writing an autobiography of some word. (Its etymology in 
first person.) 

(6) Drawing a series of murals on the history of the English lan- 

guage. 

Making a list of common prefixes and suffixes, words contain- 

ing them and their meanings. 

C. Organization and conclusion.—Tests. 

1. Test on history of English language. 
2. Fact test after drill. 
a) Write the following words in the order you would find them in 
the dictionary. (Use words in b.) 
b) Write the pronunciation after the word. Be sure to use accents 
and divide the words into syllables where necessary. Indicate the 


~~ 


(7 


pronunciation of all vowel sounds. 


(1) fate (11) use (21) good 
(2) kept (12) right (22) not 
(3) separate (13) edge (23) attack 
(4) elm (14) pin (24) chose 
(5) evening (15) moon (25) unit 
(6) arm (16) this 
(7) allies (17) Tuesday 
(8) even (18) ago 
(9) accent (19) thin 
(10) of (20) tub 

c) Define the following in a sentence. 
(1) au revoir (7) P.S. 
(2) status quo (8) R.S.V.P. 
(3) vice versa (9) C.O.D. 
(4) quién sabe? (10) auf Wiedersehen 
(5) Cleopatra (11) Wordsworth 
(6) nom de plume (12) bonjour 


(13) What is psychology? 
(14, 15) Define two words you have added to your vocabulary 
this semester. 
d) Hunt up and record the etymology of the following words in the 
order they appear in the dictionary. (Use no abbreviations.) 
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Write the meaning in a sentence after the etymology. (Before 
opening your dictionary, hand in your paper.) 
(1) library 
(2) tulip 
(3) professor 
(4) mayor 
(5) damask 
IV. Problem IV: How can I improve my speaking and writingr (Cor- 
related with other problems.) 
A. Suggestions as to how speaking may be improved are discussed and fol 
lowed in oral compositions and play presentation above. 
1. Thought and organization. 
. Sincerity and feeling. 
. Posture. 
. Voice. 
a) Audibility. 
b) Speech defects. 


N 


> W 


5. Correct English. 

B. Written compositions are analyzed for sentence-sense errors first. 
Grammar needed to eradicate these errors is taught. (Subjects, predi- 
cates, etc.) Later other errors are noted, and drill is given to correct 
them. The 100 spelling demons must be mastered. Drill on words mis- 
spelled in compositions is given. All errors in written compositions must 


be corrected in folders. 
SOPHIA PRICE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE INFORMAL ESSAY INSPIRES ORAL 
COMPOSITION 


Stimuli! That was what was needed last fall to incite to activity the 
pupils of my low Senior class in composition. But activity in itself was 
not enough; it must be creative activity. For days the essays of Christo- 
pher Morley, Stephen Leacock, Hilaire Belloc, and Agnes Repplier had 
been read in an effort to develop at least a passing interest in the informal 
essay. Before the completion of the unit, my aim, however visionary it 
might be, was that each boy and each girl should be so inspired by the 
modern essays heard and read that he might demonstrate traits of an 
embryo essayist. 

In the 1928-1929 High School Essay Contest pamphlet of the Aélantic 
Monthly are interesting essays written by high-school and college stu- 
dents. Perhaps the reading of student-written essays might inspire con- 
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fidence in the hearts of the class members. Two essays were chosen: “‘My 
Grandmother’s Life in the Pale” and ‘‘Escape.’’ Rose Abramson in ‘““My 
Grandmother’s Life in the Pale’’ relates personal experiences in Vitebsk, 
Poland—a country then ruled by Russia. She discusses, from the point 
of view of an insider, the life of the Jews “outside the Pale.”’ In “Escape,” 
Catherine James recounts the atrocities attendant upon the first days of 
the World War in Wselub—a Russian village situated on the western 
border near the Black Sea. 

Following the reading of the two essays, the group was eager to discuss 
the points raised by the authors. These questions are typical of those 
asked: 

1. Who was the ruler of Russia when the Jews were ousted from 
Russian soil? 

2. What kind of government is there today in Russia? 

3. Were the horrible incidents related in the essays the truth or merely 
propaganda? 

Gradually present-day topics relating to Russia were brought into the 
discussion. It was evident that the students were eager to learn more 
about existing conditions in the Soviet Republic. It was likewise evident 
that vagueness characterized their knowledge of what actually was 
occurring. Further comment brought forth these problems: 

1. For what does Stalin stand? 

What is meant by the Five-Year Plan? 

When was the Five-Year Plan inaugurated? 

Was the Five-Year Plan a failure? 

Is the same idea as expressed in the first Five-Year Plan evinced in 


NO 


> Ww 


41 


the second Five-Year Plan? 

6. Who was Lenin? What influence did he exert on the Russian peas- 
ant class? 

The evident enthusiasm of the class on the subject of Russia caused my 
next question, ‘‘Would you as a group like to use topics on Russia for your 
next oral theme?” Not a dissenting voice was heard. 

Accordingly, with the aid of the class and of the librarian, a compila- 
tion of articles on Russia from current magazines was made. Scarcely a 
day passed that some student did not contribute a worth-while reference 
—often the article itself. 

On the day for the assignment, stacks of periodicals, from the school 
library, from my own magazines, and from the students’ magazines, were 
placed on the desk. On the bulletin board was a list of articles available, 
arranged under these headings: ‘Soviet Leaders,” “Government,” ‘“So- 
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cial Conditions,” “‘Education,”’ “‘Religion,”’ ‘Economic Conditions,” and 
“Literature and Art.”’ 

Each pupil was requested to sign his name on the oral-theme assign- 
ment sheet opposite the article or articles that he wished to read. Then 
from the stacks he selected the magazines which contained the chosen 
articles. The entire period was spent in a profitable manner, in the prep- 
aration of the oral theme. 

For two days following the supervised working hour, we discussed our 
topics. All the themes that were on related subjects were given in se- 
quence; for instance, those on leaders in Russia were given as one group, 
and then those on government and social conditions followed until we had 
completed the assignment. 

The chairman conducted an open forum after all reports were com- 
pleted. These results were noted: first, a common theme uniting one talk 
with another added to the interest of the group; personal selection and 
interest in one’s topic increased individual proficiency in delivering his 
composition; the wide field of information procured on Russia satisfied 
the diversified interests of the group; the work was well correlated with the 
course in modern history; and the assignment was directly inspired by our 
own essay unit. 

The assignment seemed more successful and more enjoyable than any 
other previous oral-composition work. 

Two prize-winning essays had provided the stimuli to creative activity 
in essay writing as an adequate response. But when the same stimuli 
caused digression from the beaten path of the lesson-plan highway into 
diverging trails near the beginning of the journey that proved so satisfy- 
ing, then thanks should be given for the fortuitous incident that so admi- 
rably created eager, energetic, and intelligent reactions. 

HELEN GREEN 
THOMAS JEFFERSON SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Port ARTHUR, TEXAS 


MAGAZINE STUDY AGAIN 


I was very much interested in Edgar Dale’s comments in the April 
English Journal regarding the Reader’s Digest, since at the Ogdensburg 
Free Academy we have been using that magazine in all the English classes 
this year with great success. 

Under our system each student, one-hour period each week, has access 
to the Reader’s Digest at an individual cost of eleven cents, or an average 
per issue of one and one-tenth cents. There are over six hundred stu- 
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dents, and the largest class numbers thirty-eight. We purchase forty- 
three copies monthly. Each English instructor gets these one day each 
week. 

In my Senior groups we comfortably cover, on the average, twelve or 
fourteen articles each month. Admitting that some subjects are trivial 
or artificial, as Mr. Dale points out, there are plenty of appropriate sub- 
jects from which to choose. Particularly worthy of mention is the monthly 
condensation of some well-known book. The April issue, for instance, con- 
tained a partial summary of Heaven High; Hell Deep, a non-fiction best- 
seller. Over 90 per cent of the Senior class expressed a desire to read the 
entire book. 

It is true that sex problems are treated in a frank, forthright, honest 
way. We have found a policy of “hands off” by the instructor the best 
method. We are aware of the fact that secondary-school students are not 
ignorant regarding the subject. There have been no dynamitic explosions 
so far from the parents of over six hundred students. 

Furthermore, the Reader’s Digest offers excellent opportunities for cor 
relation, particularly in science and history. I have in mind especially 
“Diesel Engine” and “One Hundred Days,” the last dealing with Na- 
poleon. The July-December, 1934, Index in the December issue gives 
a definite idea of the subiect-relationship possibilities. 


LEONARD D. GREEN 


TO IMPROVE THE STUDENT’S TECHNIQUE 
IN THEME CORRECTION 


In the junior high schools here in Pasadena each student is furnished 
with a printed sheet of manuscript directions at the beginning of each 
semester, to which he refers from time to time as his theme work develops. 
After the compositions are written, the instructor reads them and indi- 
cates errors and omissions by the use of standardized symbols. Theme 
content is also appraised and criticized. Then the papers are returned to 
their owners for necessary revising and changing, after which they are 
filed chronologically in loose-leaf binders. In some cases careless and slip- 
shod work may necessitate the re-writing of the entire composition. 

For years I have waged the battle of trying to get pupils to correct more 
carefully the papers returned to them for this purpose, and have allowed 
time in class for this activity. In the past most of this revising and re- 
writing has been done in a very sketchy and superficial manner—mis- 
spelled words even more grossly misspelled, sentence fragments written 
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instead of complete sentences, and punctuation marks frequently stand- 
ing in solitary grandeur, devoid of any embellishment of words. 

This past semester, in a desperate effort to find some scheme offering 
reasonable hope that correcting and revising would be done intelligently 
and completely, I decided to give no grades until this requirement was 
satisfactorily met. As usual, I employed the necessary symbols to indicate 
just what had to be done to make the theme acceptable; then I returned 
it without a grade. Ordinarily I allow a few days for the original composi- 
tion and the corrections (the latter on a separate sheet of theme paper) 
to be returned to my desk for grading. The grade is now a composite of 
these three elements: construction, content, and completeness and in- 
telligence of correction. 

So far the results of this scheme warrant its continuance. Under the 
new system my students are analyzing their weaknesses more critically 
and correcting more carefully and thoroughly, the compelling urge now 
being the grade that for the time being is withheld. There is no credit re- 
corded in my classbook until the final form meets with my approval. In- 
cidentally, the majority of the members of my composition sections are so 
eager for the grade that they make the re-writing and revising their im- 
mediate concern as soon as their papers are returned to them. 

Much might be said against the practice of working for grades, but at 
least in this instance they furnish an incentive for the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a requirement formerly considered drudgery. On the whole, the 
experiment has resulted in marked improvement in punctuation, usage, 
and sentence structure. 

ERNEST G. BISHOP 
McKINLEY JuNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


THE SOPHOMORES WRITE VERSE 


The Seniors had been studying versification. Some had struggled with 
the unit; others had grasped the technicalities of poetic composition with- 
out any trouble. This was followed by a composition unit, during which 
many students tried their hand at writing verse. 

One day two of my Sophomores (not the brightest ones, either) came 
to me with this request: ‘“Miss Lamar, why don’t you let us study about 
poetry?” 

For a moment I was amazed. In their class we had been reading poetry, 
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discussing it, and enjoying it throughout the year; but none had expressed 
the desire to know about how it is written. 

Our school, in a sawmill town, is handicapped in several ways, as many 
southern Mississippi schools are. Our libraries are rather meager, and our 
children come from poor homes where few books of any kind are read, 
much less books of poetry. That is why I planned to give only the 
Seniors a study of versification. 

So when these Sophomores came and requested a unit of the same 
kind, I promised them that they should have it, but I did not say when. 
On Friday I had an assignment ready for them: 

1. Go to the sawmill and watch the machinery in operation. Be able to describe 
the process. 

2. If you visit the coast [Gulf of Mexico] during the week-end, watch the waves 
on the gulf. What is their movement and sound? 

3. Watch Coach Holden drilling the ball boys. How do they march? How does 
he count and call signals? 

4. Listen to the wind, your heartbeat, your breathing; watch the sunrise and 
sunset; think of the coming of the seasons; listen to horses galloping. Is there 
any similarity in the sound and movement of any of these? 


On Monday every student in the class had answered at least three of the 
questions. In an imaginative way we heard various sounds—the mill, the 
waves, heartbeats, horses galloping, etc. These led to a discussion of 
rhythm as a natural process. The pupils did not yet know what I had 
planned for them. For Tuesday’s assignment I asked them to make a list 
of all the poems they liked. 

Among the list next day the most popular were “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,” ““The Highwayman,” ‘“The Destruc- 
tion of the Sennacherib,” “When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted,”’ 
“Crossing the Bar,” and “Trees.’”’ We discussed the ways in which the 
authors had expressed the poems and the various words used. The boys 
were as much interested as the girls. 

Then we began noticing the stressed syllables and learning the names 
of the feet and meter. I was afraid this part of the study would be the 
stumblingblock, because the names are sometimes confusing. We spent 
three more days studying the mechanics—feet, meter, rhyme, alliteration. 
During this time we sang songs, wrote verses on the board, changed prose 
into verse, and wrote a group poem. Each one contributed his share, 
suggesting words, making changes, giving new ideas. They were more 
enthusiastic than I had hoped. Some timidly offered individual verses of 
their own composition. 
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On Friday, as the period was coming to a close, I suggested: ‘‘Each one 
of you has in mind some idea you would like to express. Suppose for Mon- 
day you try putting that thought into words. You may write your com- 
position in the form of a ballad, if you wish, or you may use any other 
form of verse that best fits your idea or picture.” I wanted them to realize 
the dignity of their own thoughts and experiences in writing compositions. 

Monday brought some peculiar results, but each was an original pro- 
duction. Many revealed serious thought, if not beauty of expression. 
Each pupil read his “poem” before the class. We discussed them collec- 
tively, praising certain parts, pointing out errors, suggesting better words 
and phrasing. They criticized more than I. 

For the next day they worked on the same verses to secure better ex- 
pression. I appointed then a committee to select out of this group those 
verses they thought the student body would enjoy most and have them 
typewritten for bulletin-board display. (We have no school publication.) 
I did not have to assign a composition for the next day; they asked for it. 

From that time on I have been receiving trials from various members 
of the class. Others bring poems they like clipped from magazines or 
copied from books. Some memorize poems they like best. 

So the Sophomores shared their creative experiences by writing verse! 

Mary Emity LAMAR 


PICAYUNE HIGH SCHOOL 
PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


STUDENTS’ EVALUATION OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 
Teachers of English need something more than a show of hands or a 
chorus of yeas and nays when the question arises: Do you like the book? 
Any amount of oral discussion of books does not leave the teacher with 
any tangible evidence of what the opinions of the students really are. 
Would it not be most helpful to the instructor of high-school literature to 
keep a record from year to year of the students’ reactions to the selections 
read? Any number of plans will present themselves. The plan suggested 
here is perhaps as workable as any, and it is hoped that it may be a real 
aid to other teachers. 
A questionnaire was used in this inquiry. It was presented to the stu- 
dents in the classrooms, where they filled it out independently, adequate 
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time having been allowed for this procedure. The pupils did not sign their 
names, so they had no thought of pleasing or displeasing the teacher by 
their answers. The following questionnaire was used: 


AN EVALUATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 
Under “‘Interest,”” mark the selections Y (Yes), F (Fair), N (No); under 
“Value,” mark the selections S (Superior), E (Excellent), G (Good), F (Fair), 
P (Poor). 


Interest Value 

1. Julius Caesar 

2. As You Like It 
3. Macbeth 

4. Hamlet 

5. Treasure Island. 
6. Silas Marner 
A Tale of Two Cittes 

8. Arrowsmith . . 

9. The Ambitious Guest 

10. The Gold Bug.. 

11. The Fall of the House of Usher 
12. Essays*. 

13. Enoch Arden 

14. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
15. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.. 
16. Everyman. 

17. Gray’s Elegy 

18. The Lady of the Lake 

19. Idylls of the King 
20. She Stoops To Conquer 


The selection you enjoyed most was 
The one you liked the least was 


* Essays listed here are those in a certain new collection. 


The data from the individual score sheets were compiled on one sheet; 
however, the boys’ and the girls’ reactions were recorded in separate col- 
umns. The number of pupils who had read each selection had to be re- 
corded, because the numbers under any heading could be meaningful only 
in comparison with the total number having read the book or selection. 
It was most interesting to compare the boys’ and girls’ reactions. 

The responses of less than a hundred high-school students could not be 
taken as positive evidence, but there were indications that certain prefer- 
ences and dislikes really obtained. Boys preferred Julius Caesar, Treasure 
Island, The Gold Bug, and The Rime of the Ancient Mariner; while girls 
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scored As You Like It and The Lady of the Lake somewhat higher than did 
the boys. Silas Marner and A Tale of Two Cities were ranked most fre 
quently as favorite selections. The selections that were enjoyed the least 
were The Ambitious Guest, The Fall of the House of Usher, and The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. However, it must be remembered that recency has 
much to do with likes and dislikes. Many selections, enjoyed once, pale 
considerably with the years. 

A measurement of students’ interests, preferences, and dislikes at the 
end of a literature course, or during the progress of the course, should be 
valuable to the teacher. ‘The data in the teacher’s hands help to indicate 
the success or failure of a selection taught. If permanent records of the 
students’ reactions are kept, helpful comparisons can be made each 
semester. Evidences of unfavorable attitudes which recur should cause 
the teacher to seek reasons for failure and to remove the difficulties. 
Planned self-questioning should lead the students to make truthful judg 
ments of reading matter with critical and discriminating minds 

KARL Woop KIGER 


St. Bernice Hicu Scuoo! 
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EDITORIAL 


In the Minnesota Journal of Education for October, 1935, Ralph 
C. Leyden makes a vigorous plea for separate courses in speech in 
the high school. He first cites the fact that as pupils 
‘‘Experience”’ 
in the 
Classroom 


advance through the middle grades, the junior high 
school, and the senior high school they become less and 
less willing or able to participate in class discussion. 
Therefore they should be given speech training in the high school. 

We hope that Mr. Leyden’s indictment of schools as destroyers of 
the speech power primary-grade children have goes beyond the truth, 
but it must be admitted that in most schools pupils do not develop 
willingness and adequate ability to express themselves in conversa- 
tion and discussion. Natural limitations and bleak intellectual back- 
grounds do not adequately explain their weakness. Nor would Mr. 
Leyden’s proposal to take a semester or a year out of the regular 
school work in English and to devote this time to a special course 
in speech more than slightly palliate the evil. 

Pupils retain their early zest in talk so long as there are interesting 
subjects and real audiences. (An audience is one or more persons 
listening voluntarily to what is said.) Reciting—tretelling—to the 
teacher and to classmates who have read the same history or science 
or literature text is not talking about an interesting subject or to 
a real audience. When it degenerates, as it too frequently does, into 
answering questions in such a way as to prove that the reciter has 
read the assigned lesson, there is no longer even the necessity for the 
orderliness, exactness, and completeness of statement which consti 
tute clearness. Where pupils and teacher are honestly engaged in 
genuine search for understanding of a problem or in the conduct of 
a group enterprise, oral expression automatically rises to a relatively 
high level. Until supervisors and teacher-training institutions can 
persuade teachers of all subjects to socialize (in purpose and con- 
tent, as well as in class management) their courses, our pupils’ 
speech will remain unsatisfactory. 
841 
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Meantime, since we cannot hope for this millennium at once, 
teachers of English composition do wisely to set up in their own 
classrooms such projects and study of problems. Some of the prob- 
lems they may use do not lie within the fields of other recognized 
academic subjects, and some do. No matter, so long as they do not 
actually overlap the work in other classes. Especially in the field 
of social studies is there a great deal of room for study and discussion 
which the classes in that field must neglect for sheer lack of time; 
and the social studies teachers are on the whole ready to advise the 
English teacher in such work rather than to criticize or resent en- 
croachment upon their domain. 

The writer was recently helping a group of college Freshmen to be- 
come sufficiently well informed concerning current economic and 
political events to read the daily newspapers with ease and interest. 
One boy, assigned to report to the group on the Pact of Paris, came 
to the instructor for help in finding the information. He had never 
seen a copy of the Reader’s Guide, and so we went to the library 
together. When the needed reference was turned up, his explosive 
‘‘Ah” must have been heard all over the room. He has more to learn 
about the Reader’s Guide, but he has gained the basic thing: active 
belief in its value as a tool. 

The attempts of the members of one class to explain to each other 
a few of the basic concepts and principles of economics brought home 
as no purely English assignments ever could the value of specific 
illustration from familiar experience. Comparison of notes taken on 
lectures in the social-studies class proved a much more effective 
method of learning than special exercises in note taking. 

Illustrations might be multipled. The motivation of clear enun 
ciation, directness of delivery, orderly arrangement of material, 
exactness of diction, and other commonplace essentials of good 
speech is no less real, though because these virtues are practiced 
every day they are not so much noted. 

It is through experience (responsible action in a social situation) 
that pupils learn to speak effectively. The higher the teacher’s own 
speech skill and the more he knows about the qualities of good 
speech, the better; but the essential condition of progress is a class 
group that is doing something its members recognize as worth while. 
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PUNCTUATION 

Punctuation to the accustomed writer is an essential part of his style. 
Rules to the intelligent are an aid, not an obstacle, to the use of his in- 
telligence. To the unaccustomed, who are in so far unintelligent in the 
premises, rules are a necessity and must be taught. And practice, not 
mere study, makes perfect. Quite obvious and equally necessary, these 
observations. 

Mr. Freeman D. Bell of Jordansville, New York, writes as follows (the 
punctuation is mine): 

“Silas said God will free me.’’ You will recognize these words from George 
Kliot’s Silas Marner. What mark should follow the word “‘said’’? Would you 
ever allow the use of a colon (:) in this place? 

Many treatises on punctuation are available, nearly all of them written 
by printers who are also proofreaders. Only occasionally does a general 
student of the subject, not so qualified, express himself, and the result 
is usually provocative and always interesting. Thus The King’s English 
(1908) by H. W. and F. G. Fowler, chapter iv, page 289, contains the 
following apposite statements: 

We began this section by saying that quotation marks should be used only 
when necessary. A question that affects the decision to some extent is the 
difference between direct, indirect, and half-and-half quotation. We can say 
(1) He said “I will go.’’ (2) He said he would go. (3) He said “he would go.”’ 
The first variety is often necessary for the sake of vividness. The third is 
occasionally justified when, though there is no occasion for vividness, there is 
some turn of phrase that it is important for the reader to recognize as actually 
originating, not with the writer, but with the person quoted; otherwise, that 
variety is to be carefully avoided... . . For ordinary purposes the second vari 
ety, which involves no quotation marks, is the best 

It must be said that the Fowlers regard quotation marks as quite 
enough in themselves to set the matter quoted apart from what precedes 
and follows it and that this is not the prevailing practice among printers. 
Newspaper offices require quotation marks, generally with a comma be- 
fore if they are short and run in, always with a colon when they are ex- 
tended and take a paragraph to themselves, unless set in a smaller type, 
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when quotation marks are not needed. And when there is a reason for 
emphasizing the fact of quotation, both colon and quotation marks may 
be used, as well as a new paragraph. Such questions do not arise with 
beginners. 

For the most part they do not arise at all in matter written for publica- 
tion; the proofroom will do all that is required. All good printers and all 
publishers of books have evolved a style card prescribing all the uses to 
which punctuation marks can well be put, and the author sometimes has 
difficulties in having his own style followed when it differs from the style 
card or style book. The words “follow copy” will let him have his way, 
sometimes after debate. 

In general, the haste of modern publication, especially of fiction, brings 
out books abounding in corrigible errors, indicating that the copy was 
not adequately read for correction before going to the printer in spite of 
the fact that what may be tactfully called ‘‘inadvertencies” are almost 
certain to occur (or happen) in the work of the best-regulated authors. 
Experience has taught me that the best way to deal with prideful people 
who do not intend that any profane pen shall meddle with their lucubra- 
tions is to persuade them to submit, when there is time, to listening to 
their own work as read aloud with intelligence; they will generally make 
their own corrections as the reading goes along, thus retaining their pride 
untarnished. 

An honorable exception to commercial publishers is to be found in the 
numerous university presses which our seats of learning have so generally 
established. In these, books are treated with the care they deserve, care- 
fully prepared for publication before going to the printer, carefully seen 
through the presses on to the printed page. Like other publishers, these 
university presses have guides for authors and proofreaders, of which one 
may be taken as a specimen of them all; it is entitled A Manual of Style: 
Being a Compilation of the Typographical Rules in Force at the University 
of Chicago Press (1906), at which this journal is printed and its style con- 
trolled. It has grown, as its Preface says, with the Press, and is a practical 
compilation, as its title declares. A paragraph deserves quotation: 

Rules and regulations such as these, in the nature of the case, cannot be en- 
dowed with the fixity of rock-ribbed law. They are meant for the average case, 
and must be applied with a certain degree of elasticity. Exceptions will con- 
stantly occur, and ample room is left for individual initiative and discretion. 
They point the way and survey the road, rather than remove the obstacles. 
Throughout this book it is assumed that no regulation contained therein is 
absolutely inviolable. Wherever the peculiar nature of the subject matter, the 
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desirability of throwing into relief a certain part of the argument, the reasonable 
preference of a writer, or a typographical contingency suggests a deviation, 
such deviation may legitimately be made. Each case of this character must 
largely be decided upon its own merits. Generally it may be stated that, where 
no question of good taste or good logic is involved, deference should be shown 
to the expressed wishes of the author. 

It is worth noting that the Manual contains much detailed information 
about doing this and that, and practically nothing is forbidden except by 
implication. No rule is inexorable and inhibition is absent. There are no 
“do nots” and an abundance of “dos.” No one learns to write by sup- 
pressions. Questions of taste are not regarded as arguable, and are settled 
by the Press itself, following an old and wise proverb—there is no dis- 
puting about tastes. 

Unlike newspaper style cards there is no index of forbidden words or 
expressions and consequently no harbor for ancient and outgrown preju- 
dices altogether too prevalent in the daily press, which has been obsessed 
by them from the time of William Cullen Bryant. One paper in Chicago, 
for instance, still forbids the use in its columns of the retained object, in 
spite of its continuous good use in English for hundreds of years and the 
modern approval of scholars like Marsh and Whitney. Bryant’s list is 
republished in Word Study for September, and should be studied by the 
grammatically pure. 

WALLACE RICE 











NEWS AND NOTES 


RADIO BROADCASTS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


This year the American School of the Air has prepared, in direct co- 
operation with the Radio Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, a series of programs in which noted American poets appear as 
the guest speakers. 

The poet will, in each instance, devote at least a part of his program 
to the reading of some of his best-known verses; and the character of the 
poet’s work and fame will be briefly described by a member of the Na- 
tional Council, who will introduce the program. The appearance of the 
guest poet will, moreover, be preceded (as an examination of this manual 
will make clear) by a playlet dealing with the life-stories of famous poets 
of the past. It is hoped that, in conjunction, the poets and the plays will 
provide teachers and students in our secondary schools an opportunity 
for the systematic study of poetry, old and new. In addition, some study 
suggestions have been provided, which will make it possible to correlate 
these programs with work going on in our schools. As the programs are 
given, teachers and students can assist greatly in the planning of any 
future material of a similar character if they will write to us and give 
suggestions, as concrete as possible, for such programs; and also if they 
will make comments on the broadcasts. 


SCHEDULE OF BROADCASTS—TIME, 2:30-3:00 P.M., E.S.T. 

January 7 —Playlet: “A Poet of the Middle Ages: Dante”’ 

Recital: Roy Helton 
February 4—Playlet: ‘‘A Poet of Freedom: John Milton’”’ 

Recital: Archibald MacLeish 
March 3 -Playlet: “A Poet of the Latin Peoples: Victor Hugo”’ 

Recital: William Rose Benét 
March 31 —Playlet: “An American Port: Edgar Allan Poe”’ 

Recital: Daniel Henderson 

Teachers who wish a copy of the Manual (containing details as to 

programs, instructional materials, etc.) issued by the American School of 
the Air may obtain this by writing to Miss Helen Johnson, Broadcasting 
Director, 485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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MISS STEIN REPEATS 


Miss Gertrude Stein has made three phonograph records for the Edu- 
cational Series which is being produced by Erpi Picture Consultants, 
under the auspices of the National Council of Teachers of English and 
American Speech. 

Record No. I. A/B. Excerpts from The Making of Americans (Har- 
court, Brace and Company.) 

Record No. II. A. “‘A Valentine to Sherwood Anderson” from Portraits 
and Prayers (Random House). B. “Madame Recamier an Opera’’ 
(privately printed). 

Record No. III. A. “Matisse.” B: “If I Told Him. A Completed 
Portrait of Picasso.”” From Portraits and Prayers (Random House.) 

These twelve-inch records are of the usual commercial style, and play 
from three and a half to four minutes on each side. Each record is priced 
at $2.50. They may be ordered from American Speech, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, or from Erpi Picture Consultants, 250 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


A STUDY OF CHORAL SPEECH IN SCHOOLS 


To the Editor: 

Choral speech and verse-speaking are attracting increased attention 
among teachers interested in the appreciation of literature. Letters de- 
scribing their work have come to us from teachers in states as widely dis- 
tributed as Massachusetts, Florida, Illinois, Washington, and California. 
Recently we noted that a verse choir will feature the opening of the Na- 
tional Council in Indianapolis on Thanksgiving day. 

As yet there are only partial incidental records of the work being carried 
on in the special field of verse-speaking. We should like through this 
notice to address a general inquiry to the readers of the English Journal as 
a step in extending the tested values of verse-speaking in the schools. For 
some time we have been gathering information for a national directory of 
all those in charge of such speech activities. In addition to names of lead- 
ers and schools special phases of verse-speaking on which we need data 
are: lists of poems, types of verse choirs, rhythmic movement, staging, 
size of groups, réle of the leader, dramatization, and evaluation of results. 
Additional general statements would be useful. 
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In return for co-operation we shall agree to mail out copies of the di- 
rectory and summaries of the replies received. Letters may be addressed 
to Richard Lewis, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California. 

HoLianpD D. ROBERTS 


RICHARD LEWIS 
STANFORD UNIVI RSITY 
AND 
GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


A new type of periodical for high-school teachers and principals has 
just made its appearance. Highschool, published by the Scholastic Cor- 
poration, has taken over and includes the former monthly publication 
called the High School Teacher. The new journal is a bi-weekly newspaper 
dealing with events in the high schools of the country and with outside 
news of professional interest. Unlike most teachers’ periodicals, which are 
magazines of opinion, this is reportorial. It is an eight-page, five-column 
publication rather similar in format to many of the high-school student 
weeklies. The price is $2.00 for two years; one year for $1.40. 


The Journal of the National Education Association (October, 1935) cites 
statistics from the recent book Rich Man, Poor Man (by R. A. and O. P. 
Goslin; Harper’s $1.00) to show that money spent in taxes brings greater 
returns than money spent for goods and services from private corpora- 
tions. A typical New York citizen finds that his annual payment in in 
come and property taxes is equal to his annual outlay for electricity, 
telephone, gas, and motor fuel and oil. Yet his tax money helps pay for 
the following services which he enjoys: 

Federal: administration, army, navy, coast guard, weather bureau, 
highways. 

State: university, hospitals, prisons, almshouses, bridges, parks. 

City: street lights, police, fire department, street cleaning, water, gram- 
mar school, high school, libraries, garbage collection, sewage disposal, 
playgrounds, and clinics. 


The value of offering special courses on study methods, for high-school 
pupils, declared doubtful by Henry C. Mills in his article in the February, 
1935, issue of Educational Administration and Supervision, appears to have 
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been established by a series of experiments reported in the October, 1935, 
School Review. The investigators, Mazie Earle Wagner and Eunice Stra- 
bel, found in this group of studies that the experimental group (those 
who were given “how to study” courses) were superior in performance 
during the year following to the control group (those which did not take 
such courses). They also found that pupils in the experimental group 
left school in smaller numbers at the end of the Junior year than did the 
pupils in the control group, and the number of the control group who 
failed to complete high school in four years was greater than the corre- 
sponding number of trained pupils. Experimental pupils also exceeded 
the untrained group by far in the amount of extra work attempted. 

The authors of the report admit that the superior showing of the pupils 
trained in methods of study may be explained at least in part by the fact 
that the experimental group received some small measure of educational 
guidance and such motivating influence as a personal interview with the 
instructor may provide. 


The English Journal is no longer the only magazine in the world with 
two editions. The School, edited and published by the staff of the Ontario 
College of Education, begins with the first number of its twenty-fourth 
volume the issue of Elementary and Secondary editions. Professor George 
M. Jones, who has repeatedly served on the Board of Directors of our own 
National Council of Teachers of English, is managing editor. These To- 
ronto friends say that the successful innovation by the English Journal 
encouraged them to try the experiment. Welcome, sister, and good luck! 


Which are the real classics? An attempt to answer this question is 
made in the September Wilson Bulletin for Librarians, from an interna- 
tional point of view and without personal bias. The survey was made by 
comparing the authors included in the outstanding publishers’ reprint 
series in eight countries. The Modern Library was the American series 
used. 

Of the 119 authors on the list, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Swift, Schiller, 
Scott, Hoffmann, Byron, Shelley and Dickens received the highest num- 
ber of votes. Of sixteen nationalities represented, the French easily pre- 
dominate with thirty authors, while the English have twenty, Germans 
seventeen, and Russians thirteen. There are only seven Americans: Irv- 
ing, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Poe, Whitman, and Mark Twain. 
Seven of the “classic” authors are living: Selma Lagerléf, Knut Hamsun, 
Hauptmann, Maeterlinck, Kipling, Gorky, and Thomas Mann. 
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A novel course in period costume is given at Salem High School, Salem, 
New Jersey, as a means of improving the efficiency of the high-school 
dramatic club. The course is described in the September-October, 1935, 
number of the High School Thespian. 

Director and students meet for this purpose once a week. The ten 
lessons of the course deal with the following topics: (1) four classifica- 
tions of costume, color, and lighting; (2) the Egyptian and the Assyrian; 
(3) the Greek and the Roman; (4) the medieval; (5) the Early Renais- 
sance (the xvth century); (6) the Late Renaissance (the xvith century); 
(7) the Cavalier and Puritan (xviith century); (8) the Colonial (xviiith 
century); (9) the Directoire or Empire, the mid-Victorian or Civil War, 
and the ‘“‘Gay Nineties” (xixth century); (10) biblical costumes. 

Mimeographed summaries of the discussion were supplied at the class 
meetings, and the more gifted pupils drew sketches of typical costumes. 
Current movies like “Richelieu,” ““The Iron Duke,” and “David Copper- 
field’ supplied further illustrations. A period costume show and a modern 
fashion show (with the conventional bride) concluded the course. 


In the same magazine Herbert V. Hake, director of dramatics in the 
senior high school of Port Arthur, Texas, tells of a way to overcome the 
condescension or indifference of many communities toward production by 
amateur and high-school groups. Mr. Hake describes his procedure as 
follows: 

In Port Arthur, the curious interest of the public concerning the productiot 
of Sun-Up was stimulated by displaying large photographs of the principal 
characters in a conspicuous downtown window. The departure from conven- 
tional standards of make-up which these photographs illustrated, and the sur- 
prising transformation of dapper high-school students into seasoned veterans 
of mountain feuds inspired an interest in the first play of the year which brought 
many people to the two performances who had never attended a high-school play 
in their lives. The fact that Lhe comments upon the production were chiefly con- 
cerned with the merits of more substantial factors than the make-up amply 
justified the use of the pictorial bally-hoo. 


Twenty-six “Books That Have Changed the Modern World” are listed 
in the October Wilson Bulletin for Librarians. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
heads the list as ‘the most influential book of the nineteenth century.” 
Among the other titles are: Machiavelli’s The Prince, Rousseau’s Emile 
and Social Contract, Thomas Paine’s Common Sense, Dickens’ Oliver Twist 
and Nicholas Nickleby, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, William James’s Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, Beer’s Mind That Found Itself, Einstein’s Relativity, 
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Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Karl Marx’s Capital, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, John Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education and School and Society, Thomas Hobbes’s Levia- 
than, and John Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding. 


How shall we get our children to the nourishment in books? A method 
used successfully at the Cheyenne Mountain Valley School in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, is described in the October Wilson Bulletin for Libra- 
rians. “I do nothing in class time,”’ writes the teacher of Senior English, 
“but read aloud to them from noble books, and talk a little of what we 


ee Outside of class time they must read and read, quite on their 
own..... Besides the reading they must memorize each week some short 
modern bit of verse. .... . And lastly they must write to continue in the 


course.” Their contributions to the class literary magazine are paid for 
in fictitious checks. 


Valuable suggestions concerning the improvement of the high-school 
or college annual are given by H. S. Hemenway in the September, 1935, 
issue of the Scholastic Editor. Mr. Hemenway complains that high-school 
annuals are standardized productions and could be republished from year 
to year with a few necessary changes. Many pages are commonly devoted 
to the annual staff, the Seniors, athletics, and school organizations. To 
the actual life of the school very little attention is given. Scenes from 
classrooms, where most of the time is spent, should occupy a prominent 
place in the yearbook. The “average’’ student, who makes possible the 
glowing achievements of the star, has a right to a share of the limelight. 
Special departments such as music and drama are as important as ath- 
letics. The school paper, scholastic honors, and other factors important 
to the life of the whole school should be adequately represented. 

“Penny-pinching” should have no place in the financial management 
of the yearbook. It may be cheaper to do without certain improvements, 
but it would be still cheaper not to publish the book. A budget should be 
drafted, and the best possible production should be planned within the 
limits of the anticipated revenue. It is usually possible to predict major 
items of receipts and disbursements as much as a year in advance. 

THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 

The personality and the philosophy of the late Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son are presented in the October 19, 1935, number of the Saturday Review 
of Literature by Louis V. Ledoux, literary executor and lifelong friend of 
the poet. Robinson is here represented as a somewhat placid, if not com- 
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placent, individual who faced both life and death with kindliness and 
humor and whose religion consisted of the doctrine of forgiveness through 
understanding. A complete agnostic, he left speculation as to what is be- 
yond this life to others. He possessed a keenly analytical mind, tolerance 
in the judgment of others, and true New England industry. 

Mr. Ledoux reveals that Robinson’s interests lay more in the destinies 
and characters of individuals than in the progress of the race. An example 
of this characteristic may be found in the interchange of letters which 
Robinson carried on with George Edwin Woodberry, whose letters were 





filled with accounts of the war. Robinson’s complete absorption in and 
devotion to the one thing that he felt predestined to accomplish appear 
in the fact that his letters to Woodberry hardly mentioned war. Came- 
lot recorded the ending of a world from a philosophic rather than from 
an immediate emotional point of view. This shy psychologist of New 
England leaves a strong impression in his letters that his intense concen- 
tration on the poem Tristram was in a measure responsible for the 

decline of his health. 


The American Association of University Women recently adopted in 
its statement of principles relative to the maintenance of democracy the 
following expression of attitude toward the peace movement: “The formu- 
lation and maintenance of a foreign policy by the United States of Amer- 
ica directed toward the perpetuation of international peace and predi- 
cated on the assumption that human life and civilization are more im- 
portant than material interests.”’ According to Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
who reports these activities of the A.A.U.W. in the September, 1935, 
number of Peace Action, the following four-point program was adopted to 
uphold this principle: ‘“The Conduct of Foreign Policy,” “Building Effec- 
tive Peace Machinery,” ‘Reducing War Machinery,” and “Economic 
Policies of the Government.” 


In the same magazine Mr. Frederick J. Libby announces the launching 
of a drive for the sale of the ‘peace bonds,” which are to be used in the 
fight for the prevention of war. The National Council for the Prevention 
of War is conducting an extensive campaign of education, but is limited 
by its yearly budget of $150,000. Peace bonds are now being issued in 
denominations of one dollar, five dollars, and ten dollars, as'well as larger 
denominations. Forty per cent of the amount of the bond is to be for- 
warded to other organizations for their peace activities. Mr. Libby sug- 
gests the formation of active committees in churches and clubs for the 
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sale of these bonds after publicity in the journals and bulletins and local 
newspapers has been secured. The purchaser may name the organization 
to which the 40 per cent is to be forwarded. 

“Sales campaigns should be organized at once by organizations eligible 
to receive the 40 per cent..... Those who don’t want war should bend 
every effort to prevent it.” 


An editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature for September 21, 
1935, entitled “‘Reporter’s Heaven,” attaches significance to the fact that 
many of our historians, biographers, and writers of serious books on sub- 
jects like economics are ex-journalists. Under this reportorial influence 
the novel is said to cease being a plot in the old sense of the presentation 
of character or portrayal of atmosphere and relies upon a vivid trans- 
script of recent conversation in much the same manner as that of the news 
story in the daily newspaper. 

In the case of history or biography the methods of the novelist are put 
to illegitimate use. Scenes and dialogues are invented and the established 
facts are not supplied by the documents. Stefan Zweig goes so far as to 
construct a plot when he finds it necessary. The result is that the confi- 
dence of the reader is lost. 





THE BEST SELLERS' 
(Sept. 16—Oct. 14) 


FICTION 
1. The Stars Look Down, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. 20. L. B. . $2.50 
2. Shining Windows, by Kathleen Norris. Oct. 4. D. D. 2.00 
3. Europa, by Robert Briffault. Sept 6. Scrib. 2.75 


4. Spring Came on Forever, by Bess Streeter Aldrich. Oct. 11. 
App.-Cent. . , 2.00 


5. Vein of Iron, by Ellen Glasgow. Aug. 29. H. B. 2.50 
6. The Boomerang Clue, by Agatha Christie. Sept. 18. D. M. 2.00 
7. Golden Apples, by Marjorie K. Rawlings. Oct. 4. Scrib. 2.50 
8. The Case of the Caretaker’s Cat, by Erle Stanley Gardner. 

Sept. 18. Morrow . ' 2.00 
9. Honey in the Horn, by H. L. Davis. Aug. 22. Harp. 2.50 
10. White Ladies, by Francis Brett Young. Sept. 12. Harp. 2.50 


Reprinted, by permission, from the Retail Bookseller of the Baker & Taylor Co., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. Ranking is based upon actual count of the Baker & Taylor 
Co.’s sales throughout the country during the period indicated. Only current books 


are included. 
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. North to the Orient, by Anne Lindbergh. Aug. 15. H. B. .50 
. Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence. Sept. 27. D. D. 5.00 
Life with Father, by Clarence Day. Aug. 1. Knopf . 2.00 
Mary, Queen of Scotland and the Isles, by Stefan Zweig. Aug. 26. 
ss ee ce ee es ee te eR ew a Ba 
5. Black Shirt, Black Skin, by Boake Carter. Sept. 16. Telegraph 1.50 
6. Culbertson’s New Summary of Bidding and Play, by Ely Cul- 
bertson. Mar. 28. Winston . ... =... + + «+ 1.00 
. My Rendezvous with Life, by Mary Pickford. Oct. 3. Kinsey 1.00 


_ 


NO 


> W 


7 
8. Culbertson’s Own Contract Bridge Self-Teacher, 1935, by Ely 
Culbertson. May 6. Winston . ..... . . . 1.00 
9. The Best Plays of 1934-35, edited by Burns Mantle. Oct 2. 
a A a ee eee ee ee ee a 
10. Asylum, by William Seabrook. Aug. 8. H. B. 2.00 


VERMONT GROUP JOINS COUNCIL 

At their annual meeting on October 11 the Vermont State English 
Teachers Association took the necessary steps to become an affiliate mem- 
ber of the National Council of Teachers of English. For the first time a 
membership fee was assessed and the office of treasurer was added to the 
executive committee. This action to forward the professional interest of 
the English teachers of the state was actively promoted by Miss Ruth 
French, of Montpelier, Vermont, representative on the Public Relations 
Committee of the National Council. The following officers were elected 
by the Vermont organization: president, Orson Jay, Bellows Falls; 
vice-president, Miss Josephine Miller, Montpelier; secretary, Miss 
Loretta Dyke, Burlington; and treasurer, Miss Marion Sargent, Richford. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
PHYLLIS BENTLEY—novelist and critic; author of eight novels, oi 
which the best known are Jnheritance and A Modern Tragedy, and of a 
volume of short stories, Te Whole of the Story; lecturer on the English 
novel of the modern period and frequent contributor of critical articles to 
the leading English newspapers. 
KeitH HoLitiIncswortH—B.A., Penn College; M.A., University of 
Chicago; professor of English at Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 
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magazines. 





Colorado. 





CHARLES H. VOELKER—B.A., M.A., Ohio State University; director 
of the speech clinic at Dartmouth College; formerly professor of phonetics 
and speech pathology and chairman of the department of speech at 
Capitol College, Columbus, Ohio; director of a private speech clinic in 
Columbus, Ohio; contributor to such magazines as the Archives of Oto- 
laryngology, Archives of Pediatrics, the Volta Revier 
of Speech, the Grade Teacher, and many other professional and technical 


}, the Quarterly Journal 


FRANCES ANNE HuUNTER—A.B., Colorado College; assistant principal 
and teacher of English of the North Junior High School, Colorado Springs, 


WILLIAM ARTHUR HAcKeTT—A.B., Cornell College; A.M., Ohio State 
University; instructor in English and director of dramatics in the Acade- 


my of Berea College; formerly an actor on the professional stage. 
IRENE TELLER—A.B., Rockford College; teacher of English in New- 


town High School, New York City. 


odicals. 
COLLEGE EDITION 


contributor to various educational magazines. 


ern Language Notes. 


Los Angeles. 





T 


Carolina Poetry Review, and other magazines. 








verse to the English Journal, the New York Times, Ver 


ARTHUR Mrinton—B.A., M.S. in Ed., College of the City of New York; 
teacher of English in the Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
New York; contributor to the Modern Language Journal, the New York 
City High Points, the High School Teacher, and other educational peri- 


FREDERICK G. Fassett, JR.—A.B., Colby College; A.M., University 
of Maine; assistant professor of English in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; co-author of two textbooks for Freshman English courses; 


RussELtL THomas—A.B., A.M., Ph.D., University of Michigan; 
supervisor of English in the junior and senior high schools of Hanover 
Township, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; formerly chairman of the depart- 
ment of English of the Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
and a member of the editorial staff of the Middle English Dictionary 
(University of Michigan); contributor to The English Journal and Mod- 


G. S. Husppett—B.A., M.A., Wesleyan University; Pu.D., Princeton 
University; assistant professor of English at the University of California, 


MARGUERITE STEFFAN—A.B., University of Georgia; contributor of 
~vaft, North 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH!* 


I have more than once expressed the opinion that one reason for the 
ineffectiveness of our teaching of English composition in high school and 
college is the ignorance of teachers of the simplest facts of the develop- 
ment of language and of the history of English. The chief reason, I agree, 
is quite another, the weakness and lack of prestige of our cultivated class. 
When illiterates can rise to the highest positions in state and society, John- 
ny and Susie are not likely to be impressed by the necessity of learning an 
artificial dialect so difficult and so remote as “Standard English.”’ That 
is no reason for bowing knee to Baal; but we ought not shut our eyes to it. 
Still, I cannot help thinking that teachers reasonably well equipped to 
deal with the phenomena of language—not least of the spoken language— 
could accomplish something. They would at least be in a position to prop- 
agate the truth and not the hoary superstitions enshrined in generation 
upon generation of handbooks, compiled for the most part by writers as 
ignorant of scientific method and the commonplaces of linguistic history 
as the Great Cham himself. And Dr. Johnson may at least plead that he 
could hardly be expected to anticipate the philologists of the nineteenth 
century. 

In the work under review, Dr. Robertson has set himself the very diffi- 
cult task of bringing home to the educated layman—which includes, alas, 
only too often the teacher of English—the most important facts in the 
history, development, and present state of our mother tongue. He begins 
with a short chapter on the nature and origin of language, deals succes- 
sively with the ancestry of English, Old and Middle English, British and 
American English, the history of English sounds and inflections; and then 
passes to topics of a more general character: contemporary pronunciation, 
spelling and spelling reform, the vocabulary, the making of words, changes 
of meaning in words; and ends with a thoroughly sensible chapter on 
“Syntax and Usage.” 

The danger in writing a book like this is that of falling between the two 
stools of scientific accuracy and popular interest and intelligibility; and 

* Stuart Robertson, The Development of Modern English. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1934. vii+559 pp. 
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it would be wrong to say that Mr. Robertson has always escaped it; but 
he has done remarkably well. A few positive errors there are, some highly 
debatable generalizations, and occasionally statements so compressed that 
the student, without the help of a well-trained teacher, will be quite be- 
wildered. But then, what are teachers for? In the main, however, Mr. 
Robertson has done an excellent job; and it is to be hoped that his book 
may have a wide circulation and do something to dissipate that cloud of 
ignorance and superstition that now hangs over so many English class- 
rooms. 


MarTIN B. Ruup 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ENGLISH AT WORK? 

New books in the field of high-school English continue to come from 
the press. As long as these books offer some new point of view or suggest 
a fresh method of presenting a principle a'ready established, the art of 
teaching English is not devoid of progress. New enthusiasm for our work 
follows the discovery of a novel method which seems worth trying. It 
cannot be maintained that Miss Helen Rand, in her new book, English 
at Work, Vol. II, has wandered far afield to find new aims for teaching 
English. She does reduce accepted aims to a minimum, and suggests an 
interesting and challenging approach to these accepted aims. 

A first glance at this new book discloses an attractive makeup and 
durable binding. This favorable impression established by the physical 
features of the book deepens on closer inspection of its contents. 

Effective speaking and good writing being the logical aims in teaching 
English, Miss Rand makes immediate recognition of the fact. To be of 
any real value, communication “must be founded upon information,” 
this author opines. Accordingly, she calls her first two chapters “Straight 
Thinking” and ‘“‘The Thinking Observer.” She seeks to stimulate on the 
part of the student a natural curiosity plus extensive and accurate think- 
ing. The chapters are certain to accomplish something even for the most 
recalcitrant pupil. But what is of greater worth, the material is so ar- 
ranged as to encourage the slow pupils while challenging the best students. 
Teaching ideas follow one another in rapid succession as one scans these 
two chapters. For a group of exceptional ability here are well-planned 
suggestions for encouraging individual work. 

While the first two chapters aim to increase pupil conversational 

*Helen Rand, English at Work, Vol. 11. Henry Holt & Company, 1935. Pp. 435. 
$1.24. 
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abilities, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters deal with composi 


tion work. “Facts and Opinions,” ‘Plots, Places, and People’ are head- 
ings for chapters certain to please teachers of English composition. These 
pages present much varied material covering effectively such topics as 
interviews, news, editorials, articles, essays, and book reviews, the last 
named being especially well handled by means of lucid examples. 

Again, in the chapter on letter-writing, the author relies primarily on 
examples, to good effect. 

These chapters complete the creative section of the book and constitute 
about one-half the total number of pages. The second half of the book is 
drill—honest-to-goodness drill. Convenient references are a feature of the 
book and prove helpful to the teacher in combining the two elements 
which it features. 

A chapter each is given to word study, usage, sentences, punctuation, 
and paragraphing. There is work enough for a full year, best suited to 
the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

Miss Rand has accomplished an admirable piece of work which will 
prove profitable to the English teachers who make themselves familiar 
with this text. 

THOMAS R. Cook 
GREAT Neck HiGu SCHOOL 
GREAT Neck, NEw YORK 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Inquisitor. By Hugh Walpole. Literary Guild. 

The author says that a dream gave him the idea for the book. Michael Furze, an 
adventurous ne’er-do-well, has a loan-shark brother (whom he had hated and feared 
as a child) living in Polchester, and resolves to pay him a long visit. In this peaceful 
cathedral town he finds people whose lives are sordid, dramatic, or futile, struggling to 
adjust themselves to conditions. A pageant put on by cathedral people is resented by 
the unemployed. The pageant, the people, and the cathedral become very vivid to 
the reader. 


The White Ladies. By Francis Brett Young. Harper. $2.50. 
A house built by monks gives its name to this admirable novel of English country 


life. The dramatic story shows growth of the industrial wealth of three generations of 
Tinsleys and the fate of White Ladies, when it became their own 
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Brothers Three. By John Oskison. Macmillan. $2.50. 


In 1873 Francis Odell, with his family, in a covered wagon reached Indian territory 
and lived in a tent while building a home. The pioneers prospered, loved the land, and 
felt responsible for its care. The story is of Odell’s family, of the struggles his sons 
make to meet new conditions after they inherit the property, and of the results when 
they introduce new methods 
The Seven Arms. By L. A. G. Strong. Knopf. $2.50. 

A Scottish story, dramatic and poetic. The seven arms are peninsulas off the western 
coast, inhabited by primitive people, strong and clannish. The orphan Jeanne McInnes 
so loved her uncle that she followed him to France to fight Bonaparte. She lived to 
return, married adventurously, and enjoyed a riotous life while conquering misfortune 


by sheer high spirits and determination 


Spring Came on Forever. By Bess Streeter Alarich. Appleton-Century. $2.00 
The author of A Lantern in Her Hand writes a romantic, touching four-generation 


story of young love, with a background of pioneer hardship in Nebraska 


Salamina. By Rockwell Kent. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75 

A true story of the author’s adventures in Greenland. He liked the country so much 
that he built a home and lived for several winters in a tiny village in North Greenland 
He secured the friendship of the natives, whom he genuinely admired, and entered 
wholeheartedly into the routine of their lives. It is an enthusiastic description of a 


beautiful, unspoiled country, with eighty charming illustrations 


Old Jules. By Mari Sandoz. Little, Brown. $3.50. Atlantic 1935 Prize. 


A daughter’s story of a father, startlingly honest and unbiased. Young Jules, a 
medical student, came to America from Switzerland, and became “Old Jules” in Ne 
braska, where he was a pioneer, local doctor, postmaster, and rancher, annexing four 
wives and fathering six children. The life of Old Jules, with his brutality and his earthy 
vigor, is the pioneer life of sandy, windblown Nebraska, and the author has been un 


usually successful in depicting both. 


Cape Cod Yesterdays. By Joseph C. Lincoln and Harold Brett. Little, Brown. 
$4.00. 

The author, a native of the Cape, informs us that he has written not a history or ; 
scientific treatise but a tale of memories. The book is informal, chatty, and clever 
For one who has seen or wishes to see Cape Cod as it is and to know of it as it was this 
book about the people and the customs of other days is wholly delightful. The illustra 


tions are harmonious and beautiful. 


The Lees of Virginia. By Burton Hendrick. Little, Brown. $3.75. 

Richard Lee came from England to Virginia in 1640 and acquired a plantation of 
1,500 acres; at his death twenty-four years later he owned 13,000 acres. ‘The beautiful 
home, Stratford, built by Richard’s grandson, was the birthplace of Robert E. Lee 
(the fifth generation). In writing of the Lees, Hendrick gives an excellent picture of 
plantation life in old Virginia, of the social integrity and high courage of cultured men 
who had time and inclination for social amenities, men born with a sense of responsibility 


and living political lives above reproach. 
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Vachel Lindsay. By Edgar Lee Masters. Scribner’s. $3.00. 

As Lindsay’s friend, Masters has made an appreciative and sympathetic study of 
the poet’s life. He tells the family history, and proves that Lindsay’s life was one of 
high ambition and friendliness toward his fellows. Romantic and picturesque are his 
accounts of Lindsay’s tramping trips and efforts to awaken the poetic instinct among 
the poor and illiterate. Masters speeks feelingly of his friend’s financial struggles in a 
rich and indifferent world, and thinks that gifted man might have had a longer life 
had he not been thwarted and repressed. 


Jane Addams. By James Weber Linn. Appleton-Century. $3.50. 

This authorized biography of America’s foremost woman by her nephew, Professor 
Linn, was partially written before her death. He had the use of all her manuscripts, 
letters, etc., and as the chapters were completed she discussed them with him. It is 
truly a story of her life, her education, her friends, the establishment of Hull-House, 
and all that she did to relieve human misery. As a biography of a brave, idealistic 
woman it is inspiring. 


Mark Twain: The Man and His Work. By Edward Wagenknecht. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $3.00. 

This very readable book, marking the centenary celebration of Mark Twain’s birth, 
discusses clearly and freely Clemens’ complex nature, his family life, the variety of his 
work, his personal philosophy, and his growing pessimism as he suffered many bereave- 
ments. 


Seven Pillars of Wisdom. By T. E. Lawrence. Doubleday, Doran. $5.00. 

Proverbs 9:1: ‘‘Wisdom hath builded a house; she hath hewn out her seven pillars.” 
When it was known that only a few copies of the manuscript had been printed and that 
Revolt in the Desert was an abridgment containing about one-third as many words, 
speculation had it that the parts omitted were sensational. Such is not the case. The 
trade edition of the book proves to be a detailed story of the Arabian campaign against 
the Turks, life on the desert, characteristics of the Arabs, and the wisdom of life and of 
war as learned by a sympathetic heroic soldier among alien people. 


Saint Peter Relates an Incident. Selected poems by James Weldon Johnson. 

Viking. $2.00. 

Two hundred copies of the title poem were published in 1930. The dedicatory lines 
declare that the title poem was “written while meditating upon heaven and hell and 
democracy and war and America and the Negro Gold Star Mothers.”’ The author 
voices a somewhat bitter social protest. 


Murder in the Cathedral. By T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 


This poetic drama of the murder of Bishop (later Saint) Thomas Becket, making 
effective use of interpretative choruses and psychoanalyzing the martyr, moves with 
clarity and vigor. 


Ol’ Slim. By Lu Dick. Christopher Publishing House. $1.25. 


Homely cracker-barrel philosophy of the legendary “‘cowpuncher” of the old West. 
Superficial, often intolerant and uninformed, but typical. 
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Poems and Sonnets. By Ernest Walsh. Harcourt, Brace, $2.00. 
A book of verse which passes by elegance to seize strength and sincerity. A fine 
craftsman, Walsh wove the tragedy of his illness and certain doom into the lovely 


pattern of his poetry. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Poor Readers. By Guy L. Bond. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. $1.25. 
Evidence that auditory defects are an important factor in reading retardation when 

oral phonetic techniques are employed, but that such defects do not play a significant 

part when “look and say” techniques are employed. 


Visual Characteristics of Poor Readers. By Paul Fendrick. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Columbia University. $1.25. 

Evidence that visual defects interfere seriously with progress in reading, particularly 
when the “look and say”’ method of teaching reading is dominant. Such defects were 
less influential as a positive factor when phonetic techniques were employed. This 
study, along with that of Dr. Bond, indicates that sensory defects are not insurmount- 
able obstacles to reading improvement if careful diagnosis is made. 


Parts of Speech and Accidence. By George O. Curme. Heath. $3.50. 

A scientific account of the functions and forms of words in the English language. 
Here are recorded the changes and tendencies in the appearances and habits of the living 
language. Professor Curme has added to his own erudition the findings of the other 
great scholars in this field. This is Volume II in the series, ‘A Grammar of the English 


Language,” in three volumes. 


The Psycho-biology of Language. By George K. Zipf. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
A scientific study of the causes of language change in terms of the psycho-physical 
responses of speech. The book develops a new phase of the science of linguistics—a 
branch here characterized as “dynamic philology.”’ Changes in the behavior of words 
and phomenes, changes in the accents within the words, and positional and inflectional 
changes in the sentence are traced from the psychological and physical viewpoints. 


The Appreciation of Poetry. By P. Gurrey. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

This investigation into the nature of the appreciation of poetry, frankly addressed to 
teachers of literature, summarizes in brief compass the best thought of modern criticism 
with reference to poetry as an art form. The chapters deal with such poetic elements as 
thought, imagery, emotion, sound, rhythm, and form. The concluding chapters make 
an inquiry into the anatomy of appreciation and significance of form. 


Index to Plays: Supplement. Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. H. W. Wilson. 

This play-guide is a supplement to the /ndex to Plays issued in 1927, bringing the 
latter up to date and supplying some new data on the material before 1927. An impor- 
tant addition to the reference shelf of the school library 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
The Pony Express Goes Through. By Howard R. Driggs. Stokes. $2.50. 

A delightful boys’ book of stories about the winning of the great West—in the days 
of the Pony Express, the Gold Rush, and the adventures of the pioneers on thousands 
of miles of Indian trails—not fiction but taken from the lips of participants in the 
movement. 


Your English Problems. By Mary H. Easterbrook, Donald Lemen Clark, and 

Edwin B. Knickerbocker. Silver, Burdett. $1.48. 

This high-school language textbook is built squarely upon the principle of social 
utility. The authors recognize the dominance of oral over written expression in the 
lives of high-school youth, and in the sections dealing with written composition take 
their illustrations and suggested activities from real life-situations. Instructions con- 
cerning grammar and mechanics are interspersed throughout the book. A textbook 
eminently suited to English classes in transition from the old to the new in education. 
A Star Shone. By Alice C. D. Riley. French. $0.75. 

A powerful three-act play of the nativity of Christ. Royalty for amateur produc- 
tion is $10.00. 

Your Telltale English. By Sophie C. Hadida. Putnam’s. $2.00. 

A pocket-size volume containing a summary of the important principles of good 
usage. The illustrations are taken from the language of everyday life, and the rules 
describe a liberal rather than a pedantic standard of correctness. 

Student Guide for Literature and Life. Book IV. By Dudley Miles, Robert C. 

Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman. 

Objective test exercises designed to impart method and purpose to the high-school 
pupil’s study of English in literature. Particularly the sections dealing with poetry 
represent a pioneer effort to make the pupil’s approach an intelligent one. 

FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
English Composition. By E. J. Gergely. Philadelphia: Mount St. Joseph Col- 
lege. 

A pamphlet containing a syllabus of the principles of effective writing, successfully 
used in the classes of the author 
The Poetry Primer. By Gerald Sanders. Farrar & Rinehart. $0.50. 

A useful booklet setting forth the elementary principles of poetic structure, classifi- 
cation, and language. 

Contemporary British Literature. By Fred B. Millett. Based upon the second 
edition by John M. Manly and Edith Rickert. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

A complete revision of the well-known directory of contemporary English writers 
which appeared in a revised edition in 1928. A very simple introduction provides an 
illuminating interpretation of trends in the modern novel, drama, short story, poetry, 
and miscellaneous prose forms. 
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Ryder, 562 


INTEGRATION 


{Correlation of English and Science (R), 
Helen McCoy, 668 
tIntegration, Juliet M. Szekler, 476 
tIntegration—and How! (R), Allan Ab- 
bott, 216 
{Vitalizing English Teachers’ Conferences 
(R), W. J. Klopp, 673 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
See Peace Education 
JOURNALISM 
tChaucer, It’s News When My Classes 
Enjoy (R), Elsie Hauswald, 222 
+tGoblin, The (R), Sophia A. Schneide:, 62 
tHigh School Paper a Community Serv- 
ice, The, C. X. Dowler, 748 
tJunior-High Newspaper, The, Effie A. 
Hult, 301 



















































THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


tSchool Newspaper as a Commercial 
Competitor (R), Russell J. Hammar- 
gren, 323 

*Who Shall Teach Journalism? Edwin R. 
Coulson, 477 


Juntor HicH Scoot, 
ENGLISH IN THE 


tExperiment in Magazine Work with 
Junior High School Students (R), 
Frank K. Reid, 223 

}Humorous Literature in the Junior High 
School, Ruth E. Wells, 35 

tJunior-High Newspaper, The, 
Hult, 301 

TPoetry Appreciation in the Junior High 
School, Clarence E. Ackley, 735 


Effie A. 


LETTER-WRITING 


tByroads to Business Letters (R), Goldie 
D. Lesser, 57 

TIntroducing the Study of the Business 
Letter (R), Louise Knight, 225 

Making the “Friendly” Letter 

Friendly (R), Hardy R. Finch, 579 

{Try This for Spring Fever (R), Ruth M. 
Whitfield, 409 


, 


TOn 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, CRITICISM, 
AND SURVEYS 


*Bibliography of Contemporary Litera- 
ture for 1934: A Partial List, An- 
notated, Erich Walter, Chairman, 
283 

Buck, the Art of Pearl S., 
Bentley, 791 

*Colonial Laughter, Carl Holliday, 125 

tConrad, Adventuring with Joseph, Ly- 
man B. Owen, 567 

*Curtain Rises, The, Julia Cline Cruick- 
shank, 489 

Drama of Mass Action, The, R. M. 
Lovett, 1 

*Herrick’s Lyrics (R), Arnold G. Wester- 
berg, 499 

In the First Person, 
worth, 801 

*Literature and 
Hicks, 219 

MacLeish, Archibald: A Modern Meta- 
physical, Llewellyn Jones, 441 

Mark the Double Twain, Theodore 
Dresier, 615 


Phyllis 


Keith Hollings- 


Revolution, Granville 


*Marxist Dogma in Literature, The, 
Clara Marburg Kirk, 209 
Negro on the American Stage, The, 


Walter White, 179 
*New Technics for Judging Literature, 
Edwin D. Starbuck, 396 




















TOPICAL 


New Techniques in the Novel, John T. 
Frederick, 355 
ater’s Unhappy Beginnings (R), Z. E. 
Green, 421 
Prize Winners, Literary, Fred B. Millett, 
209 
Short Story, What Is Happening to the? 
Alfred S. Dashiell, 703 
Signs of the Times, Percy H. Boynton, 
531 
Stribling, Thomas Sigismund, Ernest 
Sutherland Bates, o1 
Tradition and Innovation in the Senior 
High School English Curriculum, R. 
L. Lyman, 189 
*Writers’ Week at Redlands (R), Caroline 
Mattingly, 757 


*p 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 
also Classics, Teaching of the; 
Dramatics; Poetry, Teaching of; 
Reading of High-School Pupils; Book 
Reports; Magazines and Newspapers, 
Teaching of 
Contributions of Research to Teaching 
and Curriculum-making in English— 
January, 1933, through June, 1934. 
II. Literature and _ Recreational 
Reading, Dora V. Smith, 363. 
Creating Interest in Literature, Clar- 
ence D. Thorpe, 718 
+ Danger in Words, The, Isador Edelman, 
116 
tDemocratic Ideal in American Litera- 
ture, The, Grace Graham, 388 
1Democratic Ideal in English Literature, 
The, Una Corbett, 393 
tHumorous Literature in the Junior High 
School, Ruth E. Wells, 35 
Seeing the Old through the 
Marion Emory, 462 
*Social Interpretation of Literature, The, 
Everett L. Hunt, 214 
tWorld-Literature in the High School, 
Benjamin J. R. Stolper, 480 


See 


New, 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
TEACHING OF 

7Comment on Magazine Study 
Edgar Dale, 324 

tExperiment in Magazine Work with 
Junior High School Students, An (R), 
Frank K. Reid, 223 

{Magazine Study Again (R), Leonard D. 
Green, 834 

tMagazines in the High-School Library 
(R), Margaret Kessler Walraven, 134 

tMagazines: Suitable Vehicles for the 
Teaching of English, Monica D. 

Ryan, 466 


(R), 





INDEX 875 


TOn Teaching Students To Read News- 
papers Intelligently, Florence Brewer 
Boeckel, 211 


MECHANICS, GRAMMAR, AND USAGE 
See also Composition 


*Almost—But Not Quite (R), Lester W. 
Boardman, 502 
*Barbarous Construction, A (R) 
T. Buckley, 59 
tHigh-School Teacher and a Standard of 
Usage, The, Albert H. Marckwardt, 
283 
*Hybrid Sentence Constructions, Maud 
McCormick, 740 
tMaking Pupils Reponsible for 
Diagnosis, Walter Loban, 571 
}Motivating Grammar and Punctuation 
(R), J. Stephen Bloore, 220 
*sychology of Learning, with Reference 
to the Acquisition of Language, The, 
K. Koffka, 388 
*Redundant Conjunction That, The (R), 
W. B. Fagan, 837 
*Research Project in Advanced Gram- 
mar, A (R), Paul M. Wheeler, 835 
*Standard of Usage in Freshman Text- 
books, The, Harold B. Allen, 564 
Usage Counsel, Wallace Rice; The Am- 
To Future, 153; “As Long As,” 66; 
7TContractions, 420; Infinitive of Un 
realized Purpose, 243; Queries and 
Answers, 503; Table Talk, 677; Varia, 


, George 


Self- 


*] 


33? 
*Use of Superlative Degree, The, for the 


Comparative, Russell Thomas, 821 
I ’ 


MopERN LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


See Contemporary Literature 


MoTIon PICTURE AND RADIO 
APPRECIATION 


tAdvertisements and Radio Plays with 
Plan for Supervised Study (R), Lola 
Hurlbut Cothrin, 133 

How Much Analysis of Photoplays: 
(Editorial), W. Wilbur Hatfield, 241 

Photoplays Again (Editorial), W. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, 501 

{Study Guides for the Movies (R), Leon 
Mones, 4560 

Tentative Units in Radio Program Ap- 
preciation, Max J. Herzberg, et al., 


2 


545 

tWhat English Teachers Should Know 
about the Broadcasting Situation in 
the United States (R), Tracy F. 
Tyler, 316 








NEWSPAPERS, TEACHING OF 


See Magazines and Newspapers, 
Teaching of 


OBJECTIVES IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


See Curriculum and Aims in English 


ORAL ENGLISH, TEACHING OF 
See Speech, the Teaching of 
PEACE EDUCATION 
tNational Socialist Youth in Germany, 
Esther Caukin Brunauer, 196 
They Shall Not Pass! (Editorial), John 
J. DeBoer, 765 


PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 
POEMS 


*Falstaff, To, Marguerite Steffan, 834 
Fifth Avenue in the Rain, Louis Gins- 
berg, 572 Col.; 576 Reg. 
*Last Journey, Anderson M. Scruggs, 674 
TtOlder, Charles Ballard, 50 
*Our Village, Frances R. Angus, 240 
*Perennial, Beulah Jo Wickard, 495 
tShakespeare, Maureen Cobb Mabbott, 
004 
tSong, A, Victoria B. Johnson, 314 
Ungrateful Pupils, Mary Owen Lewis, 
753 
POETRY, TEACHING OF 


Bad Psychology in the Teaching of 
Poetry, Leon Mones, 639 

{First Steps in the Appreciation of 
Poetry (R), Maurice W. Moe, 218 

tI Like the New Broadsides (R), Irene F. 
Neumann, 672 

tMaking the Classroom Attractive (R), 
Ruth Evelyn Reid, 761 

tPoetry Appreciation in the Junior High 
School, Clarence E. Ackley, 735 

Teaching Poetry by Contagion, Sarah 
S. Bashefkin, 21 

TWe Enjoy a “Lark” (R), Sister Marion, 


5 


wn 


RApIO 


See Motion Picture and Radio 
Appreciation 


READING OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


See also Remedial Reading; Literature, 
Teaching of 

tCome, Let Us Read! (R), Bernice Drew 
Ingalls, 53 

Contributions of Research to Teaching 
and Curriculum-making in English 
January, 1933, through June, 1934. 
III. Reading, Dora V. Smith, 451 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 





tReading for Enjoyment, Elizabeth Le- 
May, 728 

+Summer Stimulation (R), 
don, 495 


Louise Shel- 


REMEDIAL READING 

See also Reading of High School Pupils 
{English Teacher Makes 

Remedial Reading, The, 

Schuchowsky and _ Cecile 


Flemming, 122 
tHelping the Slow Reader (R), J. J. 
Groups, A, 


Room for 
Ruth E. 
White 


Brooks, 669 
tReading Course for Low 
Frances Broehl, 28 


RETARDED CHILDREN 
See also Individual Differences, 
Remedial Reading 
tCase for the Chronic English Flunker, 
The (R), Harry Naparsteck, 498 
}Dedicated to the Low I.Q., Ruth Axford 
Stewart, 204 
tDouble-Track Curriculum, 
Ryder, 562 


A, Helen L. 


SocrAL BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH 


*Curtain Rises, The, Julia Cline Cruick- 
shank, 489 

| Danger in Words, The, Isador Edelman, 
I160 

tDemocratic Ideal in American 
ture, The, Grace Graham, 388 

+Democratic Ideal in English Literature, 
The, Una Corbett, 393 

Drama of Mass Action, 
Lovett, 1 

tEducating for Thoughtful Social Change, 
David H. Corkran, 297 

English and Ethics, Bergen Evans, 541 

jIntegration, Juliet M. Szekler, 476 

*Literature and Revolution, Granville 
Hicks, 219 

*Marxist Dogma in Literature, 
Clara Marburg Kirk, 209 

tSocial English, Jane Strain, 470 

*Social Interpretation of Literature, The, 
Everett L. Hunt, 214 

fSocial Viewpoint in the Teaching of 
English, The, Jesse Grumette, 661 

To Teach Thinking, Helen Rand, 375 


Litera- 


The, R. M. 


The, 


SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
t Book Week Project, A R " Ada Lefko- 


with, 754 


SPEECH, THE TEACHING OF 
Informal Essay, The, Inspires Oral Com- 
position (R), Helen Green, 832 
























































*Individualizing Speech Training, Wesley 
A. Wiksell, 38 

Magic of Speech, The, Vida Sutton and 
Max Herzberg, 291 

TOral English in Life-Situations, Emery 
Stoops, 555 

+Parliamentary Organization in the Class- 
room (R), Rhoda Watkins, 584 

Prevention of Cluttering, The, Charles 
H. Voelker, 808 

7Shall Speech Be Taught Directly or In- 
directly? (R), Galdys Borchers, 326 

tTeaching Oral English to High-School 
Freshmen, O. W. Kolberg, 310 

*On Teaching Speech. I (R), William 
Cabell Greet, 416; II (R), 496 


SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
See also Individual Differences 
tDouble-Track Curriculum, A, Helen L. 
Ryder, 562 
tEnglish for the Gifted, Helen Louise 
Cohen, 208 


TOPICAL 





INDEX 


TEACHER TRAINING 


See College Problems 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
See also College Problems 


Measuring the Appreciation of Litera- 
ture, Robert C. Pooley, 627 


USAGE, ENGLISH 


See Mechanics, Grammar, and Usage 
VOCABULARY 


+Danger in Words, The, Isador Edelman, 
110 

tI Learn a New 
Moore, 497 

tProject in Vocabulary Study, A 
Martha E. Woundy, 759 

Style in Education Periodicals, Arthur 
Minton, 724 

TUnit on the Dictionary (R), 
Price, 828 


Word (R), Margaret 


(R), 


Sophia 











| Sei Continental Plays 


————— in two volumes, now ready ————— 


These are the first two volumes in the Types of Contemporary Drama series. In this new 
series edited by Thomas H. Dickinson every effort is made to present the largest possible 
number of plays in a clearly readable form at the lowest price. The volumes differ from pre- 
ceding collections in several important respects. Apart from their handy size and great 
economy, they offer an entirely new approach in the critical principles governing the in- 


clusion of plays. 


VOLUME ONE 


PREFACE—TyYPES OF CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 
INTRODUCTION 

THe PoWER OF DARKNESS 
PELLEAS AND MELISANDE 
THE WEAVERS 

Licut O’ Love 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 
THe CHERRY ORCHARD 

A Bricut MORNING 


' Leo N. Tolstoy 
Maurice Maeterlinck 
Gerhart Hauptmann 
Arthur Schnitzler 

Gabriele D’ Annunzio 

. . «  4Anton Chekhov 
Brothers Alvarez Quintero 


LILIOM 55. eh Ue) sa > ee ee Ferenc Molnar 
Tue Trpincs BrovuGut TO MARY Paul Claudel 
ge. Uz. . . Karel Capek 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND PLay Lists 


= 


xii+748 pages. $1.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


VOLUME TWO 


INTRODUCTION: Fifty Years of European Drama 
THE GREAT GALEOTO : José Echegaray 
ERDGEIST: EARTH SPIRIT Frank Wedekind 
CyYRANO DE BERGERAC Edmond Rostand 
Tue Rep ROBE . Eugéne Brieux 
A DREAM PLAy . . August Sirindberg 
Tue Lower DEPTHS Maxim Gorky 
THE LIFE OF MAN Leonid Andreyev 
THE CorRAL ae ee ee Georg Kaiser 
Srx CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 

Luigi Pirandello 
L’ INVITATION AU VOYAGE Jean-Jacques Bernard 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND PLAy LISTS 


viili+743 pages. $1.50 


Dallas San Francisco 


























To train pupils 
in the art of learning— 


The authors say in their Preface: 


“The aim of our new book—LEARNING HOW 
TO LEARN— is to train young people of school age 
in the art of learning. We stress those problems of 
the art which commonly arise. These present them- 
selves in two forms. 

“First, and by far the most important, are the 
problems of forming good habits of 

1. concentrating; 

2. grasping the broader relations among facts; 

3. selecting items relevant to one’s purpose; 

4. reflecting upon new facts in the light of all that 

one has previously learned.” 


PITKIN, NEWTON AND LANGHAM’S 


LEARNING 
HOW to LEARN 


With Special Emphasis on Improving 
Reading Ability 


92 cents 


“But how crowd a new course into a curriculum 
already overcrowded? This brings us to the second 
form in which the problems of learning present them- 
selves. In the high school years nearly all learning 
comes through reading, and development of this 
power to read is widely recognized as the responsi- 
bility of the English teacher. May we not, then, un- 
dertake this task as a regular part of the English 
course, securing material and problems largely from 
other courses and from life, and securing the cooper- 
ation of other teachers? 

“Not a minute thus spent is stolen from ‘English’ 
or any other course. In fact every minute thus spent 
is dedicated to increasing efficiency of study in Eng- 
lish and in every other course, and to developing 
study habits that will make more possible the mas- 
tery of every ‘course’ in later life.” 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CoO.,, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK N.Y. 
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The NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


{ 
New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,060 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclo ic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second Edition 








TIMELY ONE-ACT PLAYS 


By HOYT COE REED 
Professor of English, Bergen County Junior College 
THIS CHRISTMAS—Showing simultaneously three 
homes on Christmas Eve. Easy. Very moving. 


PERSPECTIVE—Dramatic family comedy on father 
and son theme. Won in contest over known hits. 


ROSES ALL THE WAY—Delightful comedy set in a 


“modern” old ladies’ home. All women. Sure. 


AMERICAN PIT—First prize and “best actor” in 
N.J.H.S.B.T. Contest. Powerful, unbiased drama of 
conditions in the mines. Certain winner. 


Last three excellent for contests—All easy, inexpensive, 


to do—so cents a copy or $5 for royalty with an ade- 
quate number books included. 


CALAMUS COMPANY, Hohokus, N.J. 
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